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PREFACE. 


HEALTH  is  the  greateft  bleffing  that 
we  can  enjoy  in  this  tranfitory  life ; 
without  it,  riches,  Splendour,  nor  any 
worldly  acquilitions,  can  produce  neither 
happinefs  nor  content.  If  this  be  admit- 
ted, it  is  prefumed  that  an  attempt  to  pre- 
ferve  it  from  thofe  who  are  daily  lying 
in  wait  for  its  deftrudtion,  will  not  be 
gonlidered  as  unworthy  of  public  notice. 

The  Intention  of  the  following  Sheets 
is  diredted  to  this  end. — Medical  Im- 
porters are  numerous  in  this  country ;  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  multitudes 
fall  a  facrifice  to  their  temerity  and  igno- 
rance. This  evil,  however,  appears  very 
little  regarded,  and  men,  in  every  rcfped: 
unqualified  for  wiiat  they  profefs,  are  fuf- 
fered  to  fport  with  the  lives  and  confti- 
tutions  of  their  fellow  creatures,  while 
they  themfclves  acquire  fortunes  at  the 
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cxpencc  of  humanity.    Quacks  arc  a  dif- 
gface  to  the  pradice  of  medicine,  and  the 
encouragement  they  experience  in  this 
kingdom,    is  obvioully  the  encreafe  of 
their  number.  And  as  the  defire  of  health 
and  eafe  is  fo  innate  in  us,  it  is  aftoni(hing 
that  fuch  numbers  of  afflidted  perfons  will 
fo  inconfiderately  commit  thcmfelves  to 
the  management  of  perfons  who  are  fo 
badly  qualified  to  reftore  them  to  heahh ; 
they  more  frequently  aggravate  maladies, 
and  render  thofe  difficult  and  complex, 
which  by  a  judicious  method,  might 
eafily  have  been  remedied. 

I  have  often  regretted,  that  no  one  has 
taken  up  this  fubjedt,  which  I  confider  as 
of  the  higheft  importance  to  the  Public, 
and  to  the  welfare  of  Society.    This  omif- 
fion,  perhaps,  may  have  proceeded  from  a 
fufpicion  that  a  Publication  of  this  kind, 
from  a  Medical  Pra6litioner,  would  not 
be  favourably  received;  and  that  the  Au- 
thor, inftead  of  correding  the  abufe,  might 
incur  cenfure  and  ridicule.    From  advo- 
cates for  Quackery,  I  acknowledge,  thcfe 
might  reafonably  be  expeded.    Bur,  how- 
ever 
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ever  fuch  a  confideration  may  have  In- 
fluenced others,  I  have  ventured  to  deliver 
my  thoughts  upon  this  fubje6t ;  and  I 
flatter  myfelf,  that  there  are  many  in  the 
world,  whofe  fentiments  are  not  mate- 
rially different  from  mine. 
-  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  fuppofe,  that 
any  thing  I  can  fay  on  this  Subjed:,  will 
have  influence  over  the  majority  of  thofe 
who  are  advocates  for  Quackery,  fufficient 
to  induce  them  to  relinquifh  their  faith  f 
but  I  fliall  coniider  myfelf  amply  rewarded 
for  my  trouble  if  I  fhall  have  been  inftru- 
mefital  in  preventing  the  defl:ru6tion  of  a 
few  individuals. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a 
minute  detail  on  the  various  quack  medi- 
cines, and  fpecifics,  fold  under  pompous 
titles  and  fi<?t:itiQus  names,  at  Bookfellers, 
Perfumers,  &c.  nor  do  I  mean  to  aifert, 
that  they  are  all  compofcd  of  ingredients 
which  have  deleterious  qualities.  But 
this  I  can  truly  aflirm,  that  moll  of  them 
are  inadequate  to  the  cure  of  thofe  difeafes 
for  which  they  are  reconmiefided.  The  di- 
verfity  of  conilitutions,  and  fymptoms,  in 
2  diflereiu 
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different  perfons,  labouring  under  ihd 
fame  dileafe,  v^hich  will  ever  be  attended 
to  by  a  judicious  practitioner,  mufl  render 
the  adminiftration  of  any  fpecific,  at  beft, 
very  precarious  ;  and  I  am  firmly  per- 
fuaded,  that  many  of  thofe  certificates 
where  they  are  reprefented  as  having  per- 
formed miraculous  cures,  would,  upon 
minute  inveftigation,  be  found,  if  not 
falfe,  at  lead  very  much  exaggerated.  It 
is  my  intention  to  confine  myfelf  chiefly 
to  thofe  abufes  in  medicine  which  are  moft 
liable  to  be  produdive  of  fatal  confe- 
quences  to  mankind. 

I  fufped  that  a  publication  on  Quack- 
ery, coming  from  one  of  the  Faculty, 
will  be  differently  received  5  by  fome  it 
may  be  confidered  as  the  efiedl  of  preju- 
dice and  malevolence ;  by  others,  as  pror- 
ceeding  from  vanity  or  intcrefied  views. 
But  I  hope  to  be  believed,  when  I  declare, 
that  neither  of  thefe  ruotives  have  influ-, 
cnced  me.  No  perfon  can  be  more  ca- 
pable of  judging  of  the  fatal  efreds  that 
, may  often  refult  from  the  injudicious 
treatment  of  difeafes,  than  medical  men. 

There- 
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Therefore,  I  hope,  that  the  more  c?indid, 
and  fcnfible  part  of  my  readers,  will  re- 
flect upon  the  importance  of  the  fubje6l ; 
and  I  flatter  myfelf,  they  will  expedt  no 
farther  apology  from  me,  for  intruding 
upon  the  public  my  fentiments,  with  a 
view  to  admonifli  mankind  to  avoid  fuch 
ra{h  practitioners,  from  a  full  convidion 
of  the  inaccuracy,  and  falfehood  of  their 
dodtrines,  and  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
their  practices. 

When  I  firfl:  refolved  to  publiHi  my 
fentiments  on  this  fabjeft,  I  intended  to 
annex  fome  obfervations  refpeCting  the 
errors  which  are  committed  in  the  ma,- 
nagement  of  children, — but  as  this  is  a 
fubjedt  which  I  conlider  equally  as  in- 
terefting  as  the  prefent,  and  the  little 
time  I  can  at  prefent  devote  from  my  pro- 
feffional  purfuits,  does  not  afford  me  fuf- 
ficient  leizure,  I  therefore  mufi:  referve 
that  object  for  another  opportunity.  Er- 
rors in  the  management  of  children, 
through  the  mifconduct  of  fome  parents 
and  nurfes,  are  certainly  pernicious  to  fo-' 
ciety,  and  the  encreafe  of  population. 

Through 
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Through  the  whole  of  this  Pamphlet, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  exprefs  myfelf  as 
elearly,  and  explicitly  as  I  am  able. — I 
am  aware,  that  there  is  great  room  for 
criticifm  3  but  I  hope,  that  the  import- 
ance of  the  fubjeft,  and  the  goodnefs  of 
my  intention,  will  be  confidered  as  fome 
compenfation  for  any  defe(5ls  that  may  be 
found  in  the  execution.  The  dread  of  il- 
liberal afperfions,  or  malevolent  criticifm, 
will  never  deter  a  man  of  integrity  from 
doing  whatever  he  can  to  promote  the 
public  good ;  I  am  therefore  under  the 
lefs  anxiety  concerning  the  fate  of  this 
Pamphlet,  which  I  fubmit  to  the  candor 
and  impartiality  of  thofe  who  are  enemies 
to  Quackery  and  Deception. 
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ADVICE 


ADVICE,  &c. 


THE  numerous  Empirics,  or  Pre- 
tenders to  the  Sciences  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  which  this  nation  is  infefted 
with,  ufually  called  Quacks  and  Mounte- 
banks (of  the  former  both  male  and  fe- 
male) the  ravages  they  mufl  unavoidably 
commit  on  the  conftitutions  of  many  of 
its  inhabitants  ;  and  the  infamous  impo- 
fitions  and  deceptions  they  are  daily  prac- 
tifing  on  the  credulous  part  of  mankind, 
particularly  on  the  inferior  clafles  of  people, 
who  have  no  money  to  fpare;  and  on  whofe 
health  and  recovery,  the  fupport  and 
maintenance  of  a  family  frequently  de- 
pends ;  calls  loudly  for  redrefs,  and  for 
the  interference  of  the  magiflratcs :  by 
whofe  ftrenuous  exertions  the  public  might 
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be  rid  of  a  fet,  whofe  pradices  are  truly 
dangerous,  and  principles  highly  notorious. 

I  am  really  concerned  when  I  refle6l, 
how  fuch  caitiffs  are  allowed  to  continue 
to  malTacre  their  fellow  creatures  with  im- 
punity;   who,   had  they  their  juft  de* 
ferts,  fhould  be  taken  into  cuftody,  and 
properly  *  punifhed  for  their  bafe  pre- 
fnmptions :  whofe  fole  aim  is  to  defraud 
the  public  of  their  money;  and  they  often 
deprive  them  of  what  is  more  valuable. 
But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  confidered 
a  circumftance  worthy  of  notice.  Many 
other  illegal,  though  lefs  important  pro- 
ceedings, which  have  been  intruded  into 
fociety,  are  prohibited:  but  one,  in  which 
the  lives  and  health  of  mankind  are  fo 
materially  concerned,  and  which  ought 

*  When  any  mountebanks  appeared  in  Montpellier, 
the  magiftrates  had  a  power  to  mount  each  of  them 
©n  a  meagre  miferable  afs,  with  his  head  to  the  afs's 
tail.  In  this  condition  they  were  led  throughout  the 
whole  city,  attended  with  the  fhouts  and  hooting  of 
the  children,  and  the  mob  beating  them,  throwing 
filth  and  ordure  at  them,  reviling  them,  and  dragging 
them  all  about.  See  Dr.  Tiflbt's  Avis  an  Peuple. 
Vol.  ii.  Chap.  33.  p.  276.  Se<Sl,  621. 
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to  be  a  principal  confideration,  is  entirely 
overlooked  :  therefore  they  are  permitted 
to  continue  their  iniquitous  pra6lices  un- 
molefted. 

I  fliould  imagine,  it  would  require  very 
little  refle6lion  from  every  enemy  to  im- 
pofitions  and  defrauders,  (were  they  to 
turn  their  thoughts  to  this  fubjed)  to 
convince  them,  that  a  regulation  in  this 
particular,  would  be  produ6live  of  very 
falutary  effedls.  And  by  putting  a  flop 
to  fo  glaring  an  evil,  of  fo  dangerous  a 
tendency,  would  preferve  numbers  that 
fall  facrifices  to  ignorance  and  mifcondud^:. 
Nor  would  it  be  found  fo  difficult  a  talk 
to  effedt,  as  fome  may  conceive  it  to  be. 

Many  things  (though  apparently  diffi- 
cult) are  to  be  effedled,  when  perfons  of 
authority  are  zealouHy  inclined  to  eradi- 
cate evils:  and  it  is  high  time  they  fliould 
receive  fome  information  on  this,  fo  ef- 
fentially  hurtful  to  fociety.  But  while 
the  minds  of  mankind  continue  infedted 
with  prejudices  and  fuperftitious  notions, 
and  while  fuch  charadlers  are  confidered 
qualified  for  what  th^y  profcfs,  fuch  a  re- 
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formation,  I  allow,  will  be  impraclicablc. 
But  if  mankind  were  to  divefl:  themlelves 
of  this  opinion,  and  not  fo  eafily  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  yield  up  their  fenles,  health, 
and  money  to  fuch  impoflors ;  i  am  in- 
clined to  think,  they  would  exert  their 
efforts  to  prevent  what  fo  nearly  concerns 
them,  as  the  abufe  of  medicine  3  nor  do 
I  apprehend,  they  would  be  at  a  lofs  to 
cftabliHi  a  plan  for  abollfhing  Empiricifm. 
For  thofe  who  are  infpired  with  principles 
of  humanity,  and  a  fympathetic  feeling 
for  the  fuffei'ings  of  others,  would  not 
be  backward  in  a  caufe  fo  generally  inte^ 
reiling. 

The  numerous  puffing  advertifements, 
that  daily  appear  in  the  News  Papers,  and 
the  variety  of  hand-bills  that  are  offered 
to  the  public  in  all  quarters  of  the  metro- 
polis, evidently  fhew  the  encouragement 
and  fupport  of  quackery ;  and  the  credu- 
lity of  mankind,  in  repofing  a  confidence 
in  fuch  ignorant  and  unworthy  chara6lers^ 
whom,  void  of  remorfe  of  confcicnce,  ho- 
nour, or  honefly,  frequent  opportunities 
are  afforded  them  to  prey  upon  the  con- 
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flitutions  and  properties  of  thofe  whofc 
lot  is  fo  unfortunate  as  to  fall  under  their 
hands. 

Perhaps,  moft  of  my  readers  may  have 
had  the  curiofity  of  perufing  fome  of 
thefe  boafted  advertifements  and  hand- 
bills, therefore  muft  have  perceived  that 
many  of  them  affirm,  that  their  noftrums 
are  infallible  cures  in  a  variety  of  difeafes, 
and  in  every  flage  of  a  diftemper,  with- 
out any  regard  to  age,  conftitution,  fex, 
or  any  particular  circumftances  that  may 
attend  individuals.  Others  more  modeflly 
confine  themfelves  to  one  difeafe ;  or  per- 
haps two  or  three  only,  therefore  lefs 
liable  to  be  fo  univerfally  deftrudtive. 

To  believe  that  any  medicine  is  capabk 
of  curing  every  difeafe  indifcriminately, 
muft  be  rationally  to  confider  that  each 
difeafe  proceeds  from  one  and  the  fame 
caufe,  and  that  the  diverfity  of  the  fymptoms 
requires  no  variations  in  the  mode  of 
treatment.  But  thofe  who  fuppofe  (which 
muft  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind) 
that  different  difeafes,  and  the  fame  dif- 
eafd  in  different  perfons,  proceeds  from 
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various  caufes  that  different  caufes  pro- 
duce different  effed:s,  and  confequently 
require  different  methods  of  treatment,  I 
think  cannot  hefitate  in  acknowledging  the 
falfehood  and  abfurdity  of  fuch  preten- 
fions,  and  the  dangerous  tendency  of  fuch 
practices.  And  whoever  advertifes  any 
medicine  as  an  univerfal  remedy  for  all 
difeafes,  is  an  impoftor;  as  no  Aich  re- 
medy can  exifl: :  a  little  reflexion  on  the 
oppofite  caufes  of  difeafes,  muff  convince 
every  rational  perfon  of  the  abfurdity  of 
fuch  an  attempt.  Can  any  one  expedl  to 
cure  a  dropfy,  which  proceeds  from  too 
great  a  laxity  of  the  *  fibres,  and  a  thin 
diffolved  flate  of  the  blood,  by  the  fame 
remedies  that  are  made  ufe  of  to  cure  an 
inflammatory  difeafe,  as  a  -f  pleurefy  or  J 
peripneumony,  where  the  fibres  are  tenfe 
and  rigid,  and  the  blood  too  thick  and 

*  Fibres  are  fimple  thread-like  bodies  ferving  to 
form  other  parts. 

t  Pleurify  is  an  inflammation  of  the  membrane  that 
covers  the  lungs. 

X  Peripneumony  is  an  inflammation  of  the  fubftancc 
of  the  lungs. 

vifcid  ? 
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vilcid  ?  and  yet  in  thofe  hand-bills  and 
advertifements  you  may  often  fee  difeafes 
mentioned  of  as  oppofite  a  nature,  to  be 
cured  by  the  fame  fovereign  remedy. 
But  if  it  is  allowed,  that  difeafes  arife 
~  from  different  caufes,  that  their  chara6lers 
are  various,  that  alterations  take  place 
throughout  their  progrefs  and  duration ; 
that  they  are  fufceptible  of  complications ; 
that  changes  occur  from  feafons,  fexes, 
different   epidemics,   and  other  caufes; 
thit  thefe  circumftances  render  it  indif- 
penfably  neceffary  to  alter  the  medicines, 
to  augment  or  diminifh  the  dofe  of  any 
particular  fubfiance  in  the  form  of  the 
prefcription,  or  wholly  to  remove  it,  and 
fubflitute  another:  which  evidently  fhews 
how  hazardous  it  is,  to  have  them  diredled 
by  unflcilful  perfons.    It  requires  great 
induftry  and  perfeverance  to  inveftigate 
the  true  caufes  of  difeafes,  and  the  proper 
means  of  obviating  them  :  therefore  the 
fkilful  management  in  the  quantity  or 
dofe  of  any  medicine,  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular circumflances  of  each  individual, 
can  only  be  acquired  by  a  very  extenfivV 

experience. 
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experience.  Thofe  are  facls,  which  I 
think  will  be  acknowledged  by  every 
learned  unprejudiced  man ;  and  nothing 
but  the  moll:  determined  obflinacy  and 
ignorance  can  contradict  them. 

It  is  really  a  melancholy  refle6lion,  that 
fo  great  a  part  of  mankind  (hould  fo  rafhly 
have  recourfe  to  fuch  private  executioners, 
cr  their  boaflcd  fpecifics,  when  afflicted 
with  difeafes ;  whereby  they  not  only  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  to  the  moft  iniquitOHS 
frauds  and  impofitions,  but  place  their 
conftitutions  and  lives  into  the  hands  of 
a  mercilefs  charlatan,  who  has  no  charac* 
ter  to  lofe,  and  who  obtains  a  livelihood 
at  the  expence  of  the  conftitutions  and 
lives  of  thofe  who  are  fo  unfortunately 
mifled,  as  to  be  drawn  into  his  fnare. 
Being  loft  to  every  fenfe  of  honor  and  in- 
tegrity, he  aftumes  the  air  of  importance 
and  wifdom,  which  he  is  ill  qualified  for, 
and  prefumes  to  adminifter  remedies  for 
difeafes,  whofe  real  caufes,  nature,  and 
proper  mode  of  treatment  he  is  as  igno- 
rant of  as  his  patients.  Blinded  by  cre- 
dulity, his  employers  attentively  liften  to 
3  bis 
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his  jargon,  fwallow  his  noftrums,  and 
comply  with  his  dire^ions  j  till  time  and 
difappointment  dete<5l  the  fraud,  which 
few  are  found  to  be  ingenuous  enough  to 
confefs.  Whether  this  proceeds  from  an 
unwillingnefs  to  acknowledge  they  have 
been'  impofed  upon,  or  from  a  wifll  to 
fee  others  impofed  upon  j  or  from  what- 
ever motive,  I  will  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine :  but  it  i^s  not  uncommon,  for  pcr- 
fons  to  declare  that  they  have  received 
benefit,  when  it  clearly  appeared  they 
were  in  the  fame  fituation  (and  perhaps  in 
a  worfe)  than  on  their  firfl  application  to 
them.  Such  conduct  muft  certainly  be 
confidered  difmgenuous,  and  pernicious  to 
mankind. 

It  is  not  the  inferior  clalTes  of  people 
only  that  become  the  dupes  of  Empirics; 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  perfons  of  rank 
and  wealth  to  be  caught  in  this  fnare, 
and  to  confide  in  their  opinions ;  and 
fometimes  after  having  confulted  the  mofl: 
able  and  judicious  phyficians. 

It  is  allonilliing,  that  perfons  of  edu- 
cation and  good  fenfe  iliould  fufier  them- 

C  felves 
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felves  to  be  fo  greatly  impofcd  upon,  as 
to  be  prevailed  on  to  fuppofe,  that  it  is 
in  the  power  of  thofe  who  pradife  phyjdc 
and  fargery  at  random,  without  education, 
and  without  underftanding  the  principles 
of  the  art ;  and  to  imagine  that  they  are 
capable  (however  the  patient  may  be  fitu- 
ated)  of  effedling  more  than  the  man, 
who  is  qualified  in  every  particular  for 
the  praftice  of  the  profefilons  alluded  to. 
This  is  to  prefer  ignorance  and  falfehood 
to  learning  and  veracity.   Such  an  opinion 
I  Confider  to  be  the  greatell:  mark  of  dif- 
refpe£l  that  can  be  lliewn  to  fo  truly  re- 
fpecflable,  and  valuable  charadlers,  as  I 
confider  ingenious  phyficians  to  be,  men  of 
honor  and  integrity  ^  who  only  ought  to 
be  confidered  the  jufl:  fubjecfls  of  our  con- 
fidence: who  will  not  hentate  in  acknow- 
ledging, that  they  cannot  efFe£l  what  they 
perceive  impofiible ;   while  the  quacks, 
with   unbounded  afi'urance,  promife  to 
complete  what  they  do  not  underfland^ 
without  confi^ering  whether  it  is  pradi- 
cable  or  not.    How  very  oppofite  is  the 
condud  of  thofe  two  charaders !  The 
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encouragement  this  herd  meets  with  from 
the  higher  clafles,  will  ever  influence  the 
lower  clalTes  of  people  in  their  favour  and 
confidence.  They  will  not  defifl:  from 
perfuading  them,  as  long  as  they  can  ex- 
tort a  fliilling  from  them,  that  they  are 
upon  the  eve  of  being  cured,  although 
they  have  not  afforded  them  a  jot  of  re- 
lief ;  till,  from  length  of  time,  and  con- 
fumption  of  calh,  thofe  poor  deluded 
people  experimentally  find  out,  that  thev 
have  been  infamoufly  cheated ;  if  their 
difeafes  have  not  been  greatly  aggravated, 
through  lofs  of  time,  and  pernicious 
medicines. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
Public  in  general  are  fo  regardlefs  of  their 
welfare,  as  to  pay  fo  little  attention  to 
the  reputations  and  abilities  of  thofe  un- 
der whofc  care  they  entruil  themfelves ; 
as  their  recovery  rnuft  depend  upon  a  ju- 
dicious mode  of  treatment  j  and  who  fre- 
quently apply  to  perfons,  who  are  as  un- 
acquainted with  the  nature  of  their  dif- 
eafes, and  the  right  method  of  treating 
them,  as  their  patients.  Erroneous  treat- 
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mcnt  miifl:  be  the  confequenccj  maladies 
are  aggravated  inftead  of  remedied,  na- 
'ture  is  interrupted  inftead  of  being  affift- 
ed ;  and  far  better  would  it  be,  if  the 
difeafe  were  left  to  her  efforts  only  :  who 
will  frequently  readily  co-operate  with 
remedies  calculated  for  the  removal  of 
difeafe,  and  preiervation  of  our  exiftence  ^ 
•and  conflantly  endeavour  to  counteract  the 
ill  effedis  of  thofe  that  have  a  tendency  to 
our  deftrudion  ^  but  whofe  favourable  in- 
terpolitions  are  frequently  overpowered 
by  the  rude  fhocks  (he  fo  frequently  fuf- 
tains :  her  endeavours  at  length  become 
languid  and  exhaufted,  and  mankind  falls 
a  facrifice  to  ignorance  and  knavery. 

I  am  ipuch  concerned  to  be  under  the 
neceffity  of  afferting  this  melancholy  facV, 
that  many  of  the  human  fpecies  perifli 
by  negledl,  or  mal-treatment ;  whom,  if 
their  diflempers  had  been  early  attended 
to,  or  had  they  been  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  Hcilful  and  difcerning  practition- 
er, who  would  have  adminiftered  proper 
medicines  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  their 
cafes,  and  virulence  of  their  fymptoms ; 

by 
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By  which  means  the  ravages  of  difeafes 
being  counteraded  and  fubdued,  the  af- 
fli6led  patients  might  have  been  reftored. 
But  by  delivering  themfelves  into  the 
hands  of  ignorant  impoftors,  their  difeafes 
are  attacked  by  noftrums  totally  unappli- 
cable  to  the  nature  of  their  cafes,  and 
probably  compofed  of  deleterious  quali- 
ties ;  by  which  their  maladies  are  greatly 
aggravated,  and  fituations  rendered  more 
iinfupportable.     But  allowing  that  the 
medicines  they  adminifter  fhould  be  in 
their  nature  fo  limple,  as  to  be  entirely 
inofFenfive,  fo  as  to  be  incapable  of  aggra- 
vating the  fymptoms,  or  affording  any 
benefit ;  allowing   this  to  be  the  cafe, 
they  then  prove  fo  far  pernicious,  that  - 
the  afflicted  perfon  depending  on  the  ef- 
ficacy of  a  medicine  v/hich  is  poffefTed  of 
none,  much  valuable  tims  is  loft,  fymp- 
toms increafe,  and  become  violent;  the 
difeafe  advances  with  rapid  ftrides,  and 
the  patient  and  friends  are  convinced  of 
the  fallacy,  but  frequently  when  too  late. 
They  then  apply  to  the  man  of  judgment, 
when  there  is  nothing  in  his  power  to  do, 

but 
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but  to  pafs  the  doleful  fentence ;  that  the 
favourable  opportunity  has  paffed  by,  and 
he  can  only  conlider  himfelf  the  Under- 
taker's harbinger. 

It  is  natural  for  mankind  to  have  an 
anxious  defire  for  the  prolongation  of 
their  exigence ;  and  in  many  refpedis,  they 
endeavour  to  avoid  v^hat  .they  conceive 
will  have  a  tendency  to  impair  their  health, 
or  deftroy  the  vital  principles.  But  many 
there  are,  who  are  not  capable  of  diftin- 
guifhing  the  fafeft  paths  from  the  dange- 
rous ones ;  and  in  no  inftance  does  this 
appear  more  clear  than  in  the  prefent. 

The  highwayman,  or  footpad,  who  ac- 
cofts  a  man  on  the  highway,  and  robs, 
and  perhaps  murders  him,  has  the 
chance  of  defending  himfelf,  or  being  af- 
fifted  by  the  arrival  of  other  travellers. 
But  the  man  who  intrudes  himfelf  on  a 
lick  perfon,  as  one  fkilled  in  the  pradice 
of  phylic,  who  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
fcience,  and  the  difcafe  which  he  under- 
takes to  treat,  is  a  more  dangerous  cha- 
rader  than  either  of  the  former,  and  equally 
deferving  of  punifliment. 

That 
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That  a  lying,  impudent,  knavifh  im* 
poftor,  fhould  elevate  himfelf  on  a  fcaf- 
fold,  in  a  public  fituation,  furrounded  by 
fpe6lators,  liftening  tothegreat  encomiums 
he  is  beftowing  upon  himfelf,  or  by  his 
affiftant,  whom  he  has  employed  and  tu- 
tored for  that  purpofe  ;  whofe  affertions 
are  readily  credited  by  his  auditors  par- 
ticularly on  feeing  a  few  poor  deluded 
perfons,  whom  he  has  perfuaded  into  his 
confidence,  and  the  management  of  whofe 
cafes  he  publicly  exhibits,  extolling  his 
own  fame  in  the  treatment  of  them ;  af- 
ferting  a  multiplicity  of  falfehoods  con- 
cerning their  fitualions  before  their  appli- 
cations to  him  :  in  fhort,  he  wifhes  to  be 
confidered  a  wonder  of  the  age,  or  a  * 
fupernatural  being,  pofleffed  of  fuperior 
talents  to  any  other  man  :  fuch  are  called 

*  Many  attempt,  knowing  the  obje£lions  that  may 
be  advanced  on  their  never  having  received  a  medical 
education,  to  elude  them,  by  prevailing  on  their  au- 
ditors to  believe,  that  they  pofTefs  a  fupernatural  gift, 
which  is  far  fuperior  to  all  human  knowledge.  In 
what  light  fuch  pretenfions  will  be  confidered  by  a 
man  of  fenfe,  and  void  of  fuperftitlon,  it  is  hardly  ne- 
celTary  to  infert, 

mounte-^ 
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*  mountebanks.  Many  of  thofe  vagrants 
travel  about  from  one  county  to  another, 
to  different  villages,  and  country  towns, 
to  decoy  fimple  ruftics,  who  are  fond  of 
novelty,  and  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  be- 
lieve every  lie,  and  to  be  charmed  with 
every  deception,  that  fuch  bafe  fellows 
conlider  their  intereft  to  pra6life  upon  them. 

Others,  nominated  Empirics,  Charla- 
tans, or  Quacks,  who  refide  in  cities  and 
towns ;  fome  of  them  (particularly  in 
London)    rent  fpacious  houfes,  entitle 

*  The  credit  of  this  market,  this  fair  hunting  doc- 
tor, furrounded  by  five  or  fix  hundred  peafants,  flaring 
and  gaping  at  him,  and  counting  themfelves  happy  in 
his  condefcending  to  cheat  them  of  their  very  fcarce 
and  necefi'ary  cafh,  by  felHng  them,  for  twenty  times 
more  than  its  real  worth,  a  medicine  whofe  bed  quality 
were  to  be  only  a  ufelefs  one ;  the  credit,  I  fay,  of  this 
vile,  yet  tolerated  cheat,  would  quickly  vanifli,  could 
each  of  his  auditors  be  perfuaded,  of  what  is  ftri^Hy 
true,  that,  except  a  little  more  tendernefs  and  agility 
of  hand,  he  knows  full  as  much  as  his  doftor ;  and 
that  if  he  could  alTume  as  much  impudence,  he  would 
immediately  have  as  much  ability,  would  equally  de- 
ferve  the  fame  reputation,  and  to  have  the  fame  con- 
fidence repofed  in  him.  Dr.  Tilfot's  Avis  au  Peuple, 
Chap.  XXXV.  p.  270.  Se£l.  613. 
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themfelves  Phyficians  of  Difpenfarles, 
and  keep  their  equipages.  Others*,  not 
quite  fo  fortunate,  and  probably  poffefTed 
of  lefs  cunning,  are  neceffitated  to  live 
in  a  more  humble  way.  The  former 
havipg  by  ftratagem  devifed  more  fpeedy 
and  effcdual  methods  of  deceiving  and 
defrauding  the  higher  ranks  of  people  of 
their  cafh  5  perhaps  by  being  polTeffed  of 
a  greater  fliare  of  aflurance,  or  by  being 
more  intriguing  fellows  than  the  latter, 
and  better  Ikilled  in  the  art  of  deception  : 
while  the  latter  muft  be  content  to  prey 
upon  the  more  needy  and  laborious  part 
of  mankind. 

I  have  heard  men,  whofe  underftandings 
(by  their  converfation  on  other  fubjeds) 
I  fhould  have  imagined  would  have  taught 
them  lefs  credulity,  highly  extolling  fome 
of  thofe  charadiers,  relating  inftances  of 
wonderful  cures  performed  by  them;  and 
even  affirming,  that  they  confidered  them 
more  Ikilful  and  meritorious  than  the 
Regular  praditioner. 

*  I  am  well  informed,  that  there  are  at  this  time  in 
London  perfons  of  this  dcfcription",  who  pra£tife  as 
phyficians,  that  have  been  originally  blackfmiths,  far- 
riers, coble rs,  and  tinkers. 
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Now  tli^  numbers  that  apply  to  thefe 
impoftors,  that  fome  of  them  fhould  not 
recover  is  almoft  phyfically  impoffible, 
and  I  acknowledge  it  to  be  fometimes 
the  cafe ;  but  yet  it  is  not  lefs  certain, 
that  thev  are  dano^erous  and  deilru61ive 
characters.    Such  cures,   when  they  do 
happen,  cannot  be  in  confequence  of  the 
fkill  of  a  fet  of  men,  who  are  neither 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  difeafes, 
the  quaHty  of  the  medicines  they  admi- 
nifter,  nor  the  circumftances  ncceflary  to 
be  confidered.    Allowing  then,  that  their 
noHirums  fliould  accidentally  fucceed,  I 
do  not  conf:der  them  in  a  more  favourable 
view, on  that  account,  as  fuch  cures,  when 
they  do  happen,  muft  be  merely  the  effedl 
of  chance.    Their  lifts,  or  certificates  of 
cures,  if  any  perfon  would  take  the  trouble 
of  inquiring  into  the  particulars,  would 
be  frequently  found  to  be  mere  chimeras, 
or  forgeries,  calculated  to  delude  man- 
kind.   But  if  a  catalogue  of  their  mur- 
derous exploits  could  be  annually  obtained, 
mankind  would  then  be  infpired  with 
iuch  a  v/holefome  dread  of  them,  that  they 
would  ceafe  any  longer  to  be  their  advocates, 

and 
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and  would  be  convinced  of  their  errors, 
in  countenancing  and  entrufting  them- 
felves  under  the  hands  of  fuch  a  band  of 
executioners. 

It  is  extraordinary,  that  medical  men. 
of  all  others  fhould  be  confidered  fo  dull 
of  comprehenfion,  as  to  be  unable  to  ac- 
quire the  proper  knowledge  of  their  pro- 
fcfllon,  or  otherwife  fo  bafe  and  wicked, 
as  not  to  pradlife  it  to  the  beft  of  their 
judgments:  and  that  a  man,  who  has 
fpent  the  former  part  of  his  life  in  pur- 
fuing  quite  a  different  employment,  (hall 
at  once  commence  phyfician,  or  furgeon, 
without  having  ever  received  any  inftruc- 
tions  for  the  pradice  of  fo  important  a 
fcience.  It  is  confidered,  that  in  other 
arts,  and  in  every  trade,  a  proper  length 
of  time  is  requifite,  or  an  apprenticefhip 
muft  be  ferved,  before  any  one  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  arrived  at  a  fufficient  degree 
of  knowledge,  fo  as  to  be  qualified  to  adl 
for  himfelf.  If  a  man  fhould  attempt  to 
perfuade  another,  that  he  could  mend  his 
watch,  when  broken,  or  out  of  repair, 
or  any  other  complex  machine,  who  was 
not  brought  up  to  the  trade,  nor  received 
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proper  inflrudlions,  he  would  be  ridiculed 
for  his  pretenfions,  and  meet  with  no  * 
employment.     But  if  a  man  prefumes 
to  alTert,  that  he  is  capable  of  rectifying 
fo  very  wonderful,   and  curioufly  con- 
irudted  a  machine  as  the  human  body, 
when  difordered,  the  bait  is  then  fwallow- 
ed,  confidence  is  repofed  in  him,  he  is 
countenanced  and  fupported;  and  by  many 
confidered  more  fkilful,  than  the  man  who 
has  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  the  fludy  of  his  profeffion. 

*  Let  a  foldier,  difcarded  from  his  regiment  for  his 
roguifh  tricks,  or  who  is  a  deferter  from  it,  a  bank- 
rupt, a  difreputable  ecclefiaftic,  a  drunken  barber,  or 
multitudes  of  fuch  other  worthlefs  people,  advertife 
that  they  mount,  fet  and  fit  up  all  kinds  of  jewels  and 
trinkets  in  perfedion  ;  if  any  of  thefe  are  not  known, 
if  no  perfon  in  the  place  has  ever  feen  any  of  their 
work,  or  if  they  cannot  produce  authentic  teftimonials 
of  their  honefty,  and  their  ability  in  their  bufinefs,  not 
a  fmgle  individual  will  truft  them  with  two  pennyworth 
of  falfe  ftones  to  work  upon  ;  in  fhorr,  they  muft  be 
famifhed.     But  if  inftead  of  profelfing  themfelves 
jewellers,  they  poft  themfelves  up  as  phyficians,  the 
crowd  purchafe,  at  a  high  rate,  the  pleafure  of  trufting 
them  with  the  care  of  their  lives,  the  remaining  part 
of  which  they  rarely  fail  to  empoifon.    Dr.  Tiflbt's 
Avis  au  Pcuple,  Chap.  xxxv.  Se£t.  614.  p.  271. 
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It  is  indlfpenfably  neceflaiy,  that  every 
artift  (hould  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
fubjed  matter  on  which  he  works :  and 
as  there  is  no  profeffion,  or  calling  what- 
ever, that  requires  a  more  regular  and  af- 
fiduous  application,  than  the  art  of  me- 
dicine, before  any  one  can  arrive  to  that 
degree  of  perfeftion,  as  to  be  a  competent 
mafter  of  the  fcience :  confequently  the 
knowledge  of  anatomy  *  and  phyfiology is 
indifputably  necelTary,  for  either  the  phy- 
fician  or  furgeon,  who  would  wifli  tO 
pra<5life  with  fatisfadlion  to  himfelf,  and 
benefit  to  the  afili6led.    For,  how  can  a 
profeflion  of  fuch  confequence  to  man- 
kind be  thoroughly  underftood,  unlefs  the 
pra£titioner  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
theoretical  principles  of  the  art  ?  which 
muft  pave  the  way  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
cure  of 'difeafes. 

*  Anatomy  is  the  difledling  a  human  body,  or  fepa- 
rating  its  component  parts,  to  difcover  their  fituations, 
figure,  and  ufes ;  which  leads  to  the  knowledge  of 
nature,  and  the  cure  of  difeafes. 

t  Phyfiology  is  the  dodlrine  of  the  animal  ceconomy ; 
or  that  which  teaches  the  eonftitution  of  the  body,  fo 
far  as  it  is  in  a  healthy  ilatCr 
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It  is  certain,  that  nature  does  not  dif- 
tribute  her  bounty  equally  to  mankind. 
Some  men  are  born  v/ith  fuperior  under- 
flandings  to  others,  who  can  penetrate 
into  matters  more  deeply,  and  comprehend 
more  quickly  and  accurately.  Thofe  pof- 
fefled  of  fuch  fhining  qualities  promifc 
fair  to  excel  others,  in  whatever  profeffion 
or  fituation  they  may  be  placed  and  to 
be  ferviceable  to  mankind,  and  an  orna- 
ment to  their  country,  (provided  their 
minds  are  properly  cultivated).  Many  that 
are  born  with  fuch  extraordinary  talents, 
are  not  fo  fortunate  as  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  them,  but  they  re- 
main buried  in  obfcurity ;  they  often 
know  not  their  own  abilities,  they  are 
loft  both  to  the  world,  and  to  themfelves. 
Though  Providence  has  furniflied  them 
with  fuperior  gifts,  yet  fortune  does  not 
always  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  dif- 
playing  them.  As  good  land  cannot  pro- 
duce corn  if  no  feed  is  fown  therein,  nei- 
ther can  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents 
exhibit  them  to  the  world,  if  the  rudi- 
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ments  of  erudition  is  not  inculcated  in 
his  mind. 

I  fliall  next  confider  the  man  on  whom 
nature  has  diftributed  her  gifts  lefs 
bountcoufly,  that  is  pofTefTed  only  of  an 
ordinary  fliare  of  underftanding ;  who  has 
received  all  thofe  advantages  refulting  from 
education,  which  were  not  acceffible  by 
the  former;  he  therefore  becomes  polTefled 
of  that  knowledge  which  the  other  does 
not  arrive  at,  becaufe  it  is  not  in  his 
power  to  purfue  the  means ;  therefore  the 
man  of  inferior  genius  is  more  perfe6l, 
becaufe  he  has  been  better  inftrudled. 
Whci-eas,  had  the  other  been  fimilarly  fitu- 
ated,  where  he  might  have  had  equal  op- 
portunities of  acquiring  knowledge,  (and 
allowing  both  to  have  been  equally  in- 
duftrious)  he  would  have  greatly  excelled 
him. 

It  may  be  confidered,  that  I  have  di- 
greffec  "rom  my  fubjcdl,  by  thus  endea- 
vouring LO  explain,  how  much  inferior 
the  man  of  fuperior  genius  without  learn- 
ing,  is  to  him  of  inferior  genius,  with 
the  advantages  of  education.    But  I  have 

been 
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been  induced  to  make  this  comparifon,  in 
contradidion  to  an  opinion,  that  I  am 
convinced  prevails  among  fome  people, 
which  is,  that  thefe  felf-created  Do(ftors 
are  born  with  extraordinary  talents,  which 
enables  them  to  attain  to  a  knowledge  fu^ 
perior  to  others,  without  requiring  any 
earthly  inftrudions,  having  obtained  it  by 
a  fupreme  gift.  But  I  wifli  to  advife  thofe 
who  undertake  the  cure  of  *  difeafes  by 
this  gift  alone,  ferioufly  to  perufe  the  fixth 
Commandment. 

That  the  man,  who,  from  his  youth, 
being  infpired  with  the  delire  of  being 
brought  up  to  the  pradice  of  phyfic,  after 
having  received  a  liberal  education,  previous 

*  A  difeafe  is  an  alteration,  or  deviation  from  health 
of  fome  one  fun£lion  of  the  body.  How  then  can 
any  one  be  acquainted  with  the  ailment  of  this  func- 
tion, if  he  does  not  know  all  that  is  requifite  to  the 
due  difcharge  of  it?  Therefore  a  difeafe  muft  be  known 
before  it  can  be  cured.  For  to  know  exactly  the  hif- 
tory  of  a  difeafe,  its  caufes,  nature,  and  efFefts  ;  a  clear 
knowledge  of  fuch  medicines  as  prove  beneficial  or 
detrimental,  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  dilTedlion  of 
dead  bodies,  whofe  difeafes  have  been  carefully  ob- 
ferved  before  their  death. 
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to  the  acquifition  of  what  is  to  follow,  he 
is  then  placed  in  a  fituatlon  which  affords 
him  an  opportunity  of  receiving  every  in- 
formation requifite  to  qualify  him  for  fuch 
a  practitioner ;  who  has  carefully  and  af-^ 
fiduoufly  iludied  nature,  and  the  different 
funcftions  of  the  human  body ;  who  has 
accurately  diffeiSled,  and  dilcovered  the 
fl:rud:ure,  and  ules  of  the  various  parts  of 
which  it  is-  compofed,  and  the  caufes  that 
may  predifpofe  them  to  difeafed  alterati- 
ons;  who  has  regularly  and  diligently 
attended  able  profeffors  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  profefHon ;  who  has  clofcly 
viiited  the  lick  in  the  public  hofpitals, 
expofed  to  the  'effluvia  of  infedious  dif- 
eafes,  and  may  truly  be  faid  to  have  been 
in  jeopardy  every  hour;  who  has  inquired 
into  the  hiftory  of  cafes,  and  traced  them 
from  their  origin  to  their  termination  in 
health  or  difTolution  j  who  has  induflrioufly 
examined  every  fy mptom  and  alteration  that 
has  occurred  through  the  progrefs  of  dif- 
eafes,  with  the  effeds  of  the  medicine^ that 
has  been  adminiflered,  and  acquires  aknow- 
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ledge  of  thofe  which  have  proved  bene- 
ficial, and  of  thofe  which  have  been  inef- 
fedlual.  In  fhort,  he  carefully  confiders 
every  circumftance  which  has  attended  his 
patient  or  has  happened  to  him  by  his 
own  obfervations,  or  the  information  he 
has  received  from  him,  or  from  others  j 
and  by  comparing  them  with  one  another, 
he  arrives  at  a  knov^ledge  of  the  primary 
caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  of  the  beft  remedies 
calculated  to  remove  it.  And  that  after 
feveral  years  labour,  and  a  confiderable 
fum  of  money  has  been  expended  in  fuch 
purfuits,  before  he  has  arrived  to  a  fuffici- 
ent  degree  of  experience,  as  to  be  deemed 
qualified  for  an  able  practitioner,  he 
fhall  be  confidered  inferior  to  an  ignorant, 
illiterate  knave,  who  is  an  entire  ftranger 
to  this  whole  procefs. — Fatal  abfurdity  I 
that  fuch  numbers  fliould  fuffer  themfelves 
to  be  led  awayv  without  allowing  them- 
felves the  liberty  of  reafoning  upon  a  fub- 
jeCt  which  fo  nearly  interefts  them. 

I  have 
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I  have  remarked,  that  *  chronic  difeafes 
are  more  generally  fubmitted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Quacks,  than  thofs  of  the  -f' 
acute  kind  as  if  it  were  confidered,  that 
they  are  more  peculiarly  qualified  for  the 
treatment  of  this  clafs  of  difeafes  than  the 
latter,  which  ufually  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
regular  practitioner.  Now  difeafes  of  the 
chronic  fpecies  are  often  fo  complicated 
in  their  nature,  and  variable  in  their 
fymptoms,  that  they  require  the  cleareft 
difcernment,  and  the  niceft  accuracy  in 
the  proper  management  and  treatment  of 
them.  They  are  more  mifmanageable  and 
difficult  to  cure  than  the  acute;  nor  is  it 
-fo  eafy  to  judge  of  the  proper  method  to 
be  purfued, 

*  Chronic  is  a  lingering  difeafe  which  continues  a 
confiderable  time,  if  not  during  the  patient's  life,  as 
an  afthma,  dropfy,  fcrophula,  or,  king's  evil,  &c.-- • 
they  are  fometiqies  owing  to  a  natural  defedl  in  the 
conllitution,  or  acquired  by  irregularities  in  living. 

t  Acute  is  a  difeafe  which  terminates  in  a  fhort 
time,  or  continues  only  a  certain  number  of  days,  but 
not  without  imminent  danger  j  fuch  are  fevers,  fmall- 
pox,  inHammations,  Sec. 

E  s  Tq 

i. 
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To  labour  under  a  languifhing,  and  per- 
haps incurable  malady,  at  any  period  of 
life>  (but  particularly  in  youth)  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  melancholy  ftate :  and  to  re- 
fle<5l,  that  no  remedy  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing any  lafting  benefit,  but  merely  to  pal- 
liate the  fymptoms,  and  procure  a  tempo- 
rary relief,  by  which  their  miferable  ex- 
iftence  may  be  prolonged,  and  rendered 
more  fupportable,  is,  I  acknowledge,  of 
all  fituations,  the  moft  horrid.  Perfons 
thus  circumftanced  attentively  liften  to,  and 
readily  credit  every  fabulous  report  they 
hear  of  extraordinary  cures  performed  upon 
perfons,  reprefented  to  be  fimilarly  fituated 
with  themfelves.  Solicitous  of  obtaining 
a  cure  at  any  rifque,  they  are  hurried 
about  from  one  Qiiack  to  another ;  each 
promifing  to  effedt  what  is  impradicable : 
until  by  their  injudicious  treatment  caufes 
often  become  irritated,  and  fymptoms  ag- 
gravated. Being  unacquainted  with  the 
true  nature  of  their  difeafes,  their  hopes 
are  revived  by  the  plaufible  promifes  of 
the  pretender,  till  time  and  difappointmeut 
proves  the  fraud. 

\  To 
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To  attend  on  a  patient  vvhofe  difeafe  is 
fo  far  advanced,  and  inveterate,  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  aid,  and  when  all 
our  efforts  prove  ineffedtual,  is  certainly  a 
very  unpleafant  and  melancholy  part  6f 
pradlice.  And  to  behold  a  fellow-creature 
languifhing  under  the  oppreflion  of  a  dire-- 
ful  difeafe,  and  not  to  have  it  in  our  power 
to  afford  him  any  relief,  nor  fometimes  even 
to  mitigate  his  fufferings,  is  a  refle6lion  of 
all  others  the  mofl:  mortifying  anddiffatis- 
fad:ory.  And  as  hope  does  not  defert  us 
even  in  the  hour  of  death,  to  fee  him 
anxioufly  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  his  phyfical 
friend,  whom  he  confiders  as  his  only 
anchor  in  this  world,  being  ardently  foli- 
citous  (and  perhaps  for  the  fake  of  his 
family)  to  be  delivered  from  that  cruel 
tyrant  Death.  To  fee  his  affli6led  and  af- 
fedionate  relations,  who  furround  his  bed- 
fide,  attentively  looking  at  the  countenance 
of  the  phyiician,  in  hopes  to  difcover  by 
his  looks  fome  favourable  omen,  and  that 
a  ray  of  hope  remains;  while  the  phyfician, 
who  is  a  man  of  too  much  integrity  to 
affert  y/hat  is  contrary  to  his  opinion, 

(however 
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(however  his  feelings  may  be  aiFeded  by 
paffing  the  fentence)  is  obliged  to  declare, 
that  all  is  done  which  is  in  the  power  of 
human  art  to  efFe(ft,  and  that  the  reft 
muft  be  left  to  God.  Such  a  fcene 
rnyft  undoubtedly  be,  to  every  man  in- 
fpired  with  a  fympathetic  feeling  for  the 
^fflidtions  of  others,  truly  difmal  and  af- 
fefling. 

To  cure  difeafes,  and  relieve  thofe  in 
pain,  is  a  very  fatisfadory  employment.— 
But  to  attend  a  patient  through  a  linger- 
ing, tedious  difeafe,  without  any  profpedt 
of  curing  him,  but  merely  of  affording 
him  temporary  eafe,  is  a  v^ry  melancholy 
and  difagreeable  talk. 

How  very  different  is  the  condudt  of  the 
profligate  Quack  to  the  chara(fler  above 
defcribed ;  who,  not  being  actuated  by 
motives  of  redlitude,  (his  own  intereft 
being  his  fole  confideration)  conceives  that 
the  fureft  way  to  conceal  his  ignorance, 
and  moft  effe6lually  to  deceive  his  em-r 
ployer,  is  to  give  the  difeafe  a  new  name, 
to  di (approve  of  every  thing  that  has  hi-., 
therto  been  done;  and  to  prevail  upon  him 

tQ 
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to  believe,  that  he  alone  is  acquainted 
with  the  true  nature  of  his  diforder,  and 
the  remedies  fuitable  to  remove  it;  v^^hich 
he  boldly  promifes  to  efFe^  v^^ithout 
any  regard  to  the  ftate  of  the  patient, 
or  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  his 
aflertions  for  thefc  are  not  objedls  of 
his  confideration.  He  therefore  pleafes 
his  patient,  and  flatters  his  hopes,  until 
the  aggravation  of  his  mifery,  or  a  prema- 
ture death,  proves  his  dp6ix)r  a  villain,  (but 
riot  before  his  own  purpofe  is  obtained.) 
But  if  his  employers  v^^ould  defer  paying 
him,  until  he  had  accomplifhed  what  he 
promifed,  I  am  difpofed  to  think,  the  fal« 
lacy  would  foon  be  at  an  end. 

The  frailty  of  human  nature  is  fuch, 
that  we  mofl  readily  approve  of  that  advice, 
which  is  moft  flattering  and  fuitable  to 
our  own  inclinations.  But  a  phyficiaa 
who  is  a  man  of  ftri6l  veracity,  and  per- 
ceives the  hazardous  ftate  of  his  patient, 
will  not  hefitate  in  affirming  what  he 
thinks ;  and  becaufe  he  will  neither  flat- 
ter, nor  deceive,  lefs  confidencs  is  repofed 

in 
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in  him,  than  in  the  man  who  ufes  both ; 
and  who,  under  the  cloak  of  wifdom  and 
experience,  alTerts  the  moft  egregious  falfe- 
hoods.  He  who  intimates  the  neceflity 
of  perfevering  in  a  ftri6l  regimen,  and  that 
time  and  patience  will  be  requifite  in  the 
accomplifhment  of  a  cure,  will  be  lefs 
attended  to,  than  he  who  confults  his 
patient*s  own  inclinations,  promifes  him 
a  fpeedy  cure,  and  permits  him  to  indulge 
in  his  own  tafte  and  humour,  without 
confidering  whether  it  be  confident  with 
his  difeafe  or  not. 

There  are  fome  of  thefe  pretenders  who 
prefume  to  judge  of  a  patient's  difeafe 
merely  by  infpeding  his  urine  and  who 
without  feeing  the  perfon,  or  inquiring  into 
the  fymptoms,  pretend  to  know  what  the 
difeafe  is,  and  immediately  adminifter  their 
medicines.  If  it  be  admitted  as  a  fadl, 
that  they  polTefs  magic  powers,  or  fuper- 
natural  gifts,  fucli  pretenfions  may  be 
verified;  but  if  this  is  not  credited,  it 
muft  be  grofs  ignorance  to  fuppofe,  and 
aUo  the  greatefl  impofition  to  perfuade 
the  public,  that  the  mere  examination  of 

their 
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their  urine  does  afford  them  fufficient  in- 
formation to  inveiliigate  the  caufes  and 
fymptoms  of  a  difeafe,  and  to  be  able 
thereby  to  prefcribe  remedies  mod  fuita- 
ble  for  it.  The  examination  of  a  patient's 
urine  is  frequently  neceffary,  together 
with  the  ftate,  and  other  circumQances 
relative  to  the  patient ;  as  in  fevers,  and 
other  diforders,  where  the  changes  pro- 
duced in  it  may  affift  us  in  judging  of 
the  approach  of  a  crifis  *  in  many  acute 
difeafes,  and  the  alterations  that  may  have 
taken  place  in  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe, 
and  in  forming  a  prognoftic.  But  for  any 
one  to  affert,  that  he  can  tell  a  perfon's 
diforder  only  by  viewing  the  urine,  com- 
mon fenfe,  I  fhould  imagine,  would  de- 
termine the  abfurdity  and  fallacy  of  fuch 
a  pretenfion  :  and  whoever  dire61s  any 
medicine,  without  any  other  information 
of  the  ftate  of  his  patient  than  what  the 

*  Crifis  is  a  change  that  takes  place  in  acute  difeafes, 
wherein  fuch  an  alteration  is  produced  in  the  ftate  of 
the  patient  as  to  determine  his  fate,  either  for  recovery 
or  death.  Its  approach  is  judged  of  by  a  thick  fedi- 
ment  in  the  urine,  and  other  fymptonns, 

F  infpeftign 
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infpe^lion  of  his  urine  affords,  is  an  In- 
famous impoftor,  and  the  perfon  who 
confides  in  him  a  compleat  dupe. 

There  are  none  more  liable  to  deprive 
a  man  of  his  exigence,  than  thofe  fet  of 
Quacks  termed  rupture  doctors  who  af- 
firm, that  they  have  in  their  pofi'eflion 
radical  cures  for  that  difeafe ;  which  too 
many  are  inclined  to  believe.  A  rupture 
is  certainly  a  very  troublefome  and  bur- 
denfome  affliclion,  and  moft  that  labour 
under  it  are  very  defirous  of  being  cured, 
(if  poffible)  which  frequently  induces 
them  to  be  milled  by  the  falfe  pretenfions 
of  thefe  mifcreants ;  whereby  they  often 
expofe  their  lives  to  the  mofh  imminent 
danger,  and  are  fubjeded  to  tedious  con- 
finement, painful  applications,  and  fome- 
times  dangerous  and  rafh  *  operations : 

and 

*  T  faw  an  inftance  of  this  in  a  mountebank,  who 
undertook:  the  cure  of  a  boy  of  about  fix  years  of  age, 
for  av  rupture  ;  and  not  only  performed  the  operation, 
but  csftirated  him :  when  I  afked  him  in  private,  why 
he  ufed  tlvis  hazardous  method,  without  trying  a  trufs, 
fmce  his  tender  age  would  have  eafily  admitted  of  it, 
he  ingenuouHy  confeffed  he  did  it  for  profit :  for  he 

would 
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snd  if  they  efcape  with  their  lives,  they 
are  often  left  in  a  worfe  fituation  than 
they  were  before.  Whereas,  had  they 
remained  contented  with  their  former 
conditions,  and  been  fatisfied  with  a  pro- 
per trufs,  they  might  have  had  no  in- 
creafe  of  their  malady  during  their  lives. 
This  difeafe,  if  properly  attended  to,  and 
judicioully  treated  from  its  commence- 
ment, will  require  no  other  application, 
nor  any  operation,  (unlefs  it  £hould  be  a 
f  flrangulated  rupture,  which  is  a  (late 

extremely 

\70uld  have  been  paid  but  a  crown  for  the  trufs,  whereat 
the  operation  brought  him  in  ten,  if  not  twenty. 
Heifter's  Surgery,  eighth  edition,  Introdudlion,  p.  15. 

*  A  ftrangulated  rupture  is  a  ftriilure  made  on  sl, 
portion  of  the  guts,  or  cawl,  by  the  borders  of  the 
opening  formed  by  the  feparation  of  the  fibres,  of  the 
tendon  of  a  mufcle  of  the  belly,  called  external,  oblique, 
(from  its  fituation  and  diredlion).  This  is  caufcd  by 
an  inflammation  of  the  gut,  its  being  diftended  with 
air,  or  fa;ces  ;  or  an  additional  quantity  of  gut  or  cawl, 
or  both,  that  has  defcended  in  thofe  that  were  ruptured 
before;  and  as  long  as  this  ftri6ture  continues,  the 
parts  are  incapable  of  being  returned  into  the  cavity 
of  the  belly.  The  patient,  under  thcfc  circumftances, 
is  incapable  of  going  to  flool,  the  parts  arc  painful  on 

F  2  bein 
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extremely  dangerous,  and  requires  the 
immediate  afTiftance  of  the  moft  fkilful 
furgeons)  except  the  replacing  of  the  gut, 
and  the  application  of  a  well  made  trufs. 
This  is  all  that  can  be  necefTary,  or  will 
be  attempted  by  an  honed  man. 

being  handled,  or  when  he  is  in  an  ereft  poflure,  or  on 
any  exertion  of  the  body,  as  in  coughing  or  fneezing= 
If  this  ftriiSture  continues  other  fymptoms  fucceed,  as 
ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  violent  vomitings,  accom- 
panied v/\th  more  or  lefs  of  a  fever,  and  a  quick  and 
hard  pulfe.    It  muft  be  attempted  to  be  reduced  by 
gentle  means,  and  by  placing  the  body  in  fuch  a  pofture, 
■  as  may  favour  the  return  of  the  protruded  part.   If  this 
does  not  fhortly  fucceed  other  means  muft  be  tried,  as 
bleeding,  glyfters,  or  the  fumigation  of  tobacco  thrown 
into  the  bowels  (by  means  of  a  proper  machine  in- 
vented for  that  purpofej  cathartics,  and  refrigerating 
applications.    If  thefe  remedies  do  not  fucceed,  the 
fymptoms  foon  become  aggravated ;  and  the  only  re- 
foui  ce  left  is  an  operation,  and  no  time  muft  be  loft. 
This  operation  confifts  in  dilating  the  ring,  or  bor- 
der of  the  opening,  by  which  that  part  of  the  gut,  or 
cawl,  confined  by  the  ftriilure  is  fct  free,  and  is  again 
returnable  into  the  belly.    But  if  it  be  delayed  toa 
long,  other  fymptoms,  more  fatal,  enfue,  fuch  as  con- 
vulfive  hickups,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  fmall,  in- 
terrupted pulfe,  gangrene,  mortification,  and  at  lafl: 
death.  A  further  defcription  of  this  operation  is  totally 
unncceflary  here. 

Before 
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Before  I  quit  this  fubjed,  I  fliall  endea- 
vour to  give  my  readers  fome  idea  of  the 
true  nature  of  a  rupture,  that  they  may 
be  enabled  to  judge  for  themfelves.  And 
I  hope  to  convince  them  of  the  incon- 
fiftency  and  hazard  of  fuch  attempts,  as 
a  confirmation  of  what  I  have  advanced. 

A  rupture  is  a  protrufion  of  a  greater 
or  lefTer  portion  of  the  *  inteftines,  or 
omentum,  or  of  both,  the  natural  fituations 
of  which  arc  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly. 
The  places  where  they  ufually  appear, 
are  in  the  grohi,  upper  and  fore  part  of 

*  The  inteftines,  or  guts,  are  fix  in  number,  fitu- 
ated  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  inclofed  in  the  perito- 
Deum,  or  that  membrane  which  furrounds  the  whole 
cavity,  and  gives  an  external  covering  to  every  bowel 
contained  therein.  They  are  divided  into  three  fmall 
and  three  large  inteftines,  the  former,  which  are  in- 
clofed within  the  latter,  are  named  duodenum,  jegu- 
num,  and  ilium ;  the  latter,  ccecum,  colon,  and  re(3:um- 
Tbofe  which  moft  ufually  defcend,  and  form  a  rup- 
ture, are  the  ilium,  or  coecum,  and  colon. 

f  Omentum,  or  cawl,  is  fituatcd  on  the  furface  of 
the  inteftines  ;  its  upper  part  is  connected  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ftomach,  fpleen,  and  colon  :  it  defcends 
over  all  the  other  inteftines.'  Its  ufc  is  to  lubricate 
the  guts  for  their  eafy  motion?. 
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the  thigh,  and  at  the  navel,  producing 
an  enlargement  or  fwelling.  The  firft  is 
by  furgeons  named  inguinal,  the  fecond 
femoral,  and  the  third  umbilical,  and 
they  are  fo  called  from  their  fituations. 
They  pafs  out  from  the  belly  through 
openings,  which  are  natural  to  thofe  who 
have  not  ruptures,  as  well  as  to  thofe  who 
have.  But  whichever  of  thefe  ruptures 
it  may  happen  to  be,  the  protruded  part 
carries  before  it  that  *  membrane  (before 
mentioned)  which  lines  the  whole  cavity 
of  the  belly,  and  forms  what  is  called  the 
hernial  fac,  or  bag  in  which  the  rupture 
is  contained.  It  is  found  to  be  of  a 
greater  or  lefTer  lize,  and  of  a  different 
thicknefs,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
its  contents,  and  to  the  continuance  of 
the  rupture. 

There  are  many  circumftances  to  be 
confidered,  which  will  render  this  dif- 
order  more  or  lefs  hazardous  j  for  the 
fame  kind  of  rupture,  in  different  per- 

*  A  membrane  is  a  white,  broad,  dilatable  fub- 
ftance,  covering  or  lining  the  various  cavities  of  the 
body,  the  bowels,  mufcles,  &c. 

fons. 
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fons,  is  differently  fitiiated.  The  condi- 
tution  and  age  of  the  perfon,  the  date  of 
the  ruptare,  its  being  bound,  or  not  bound 
by  ftridlure,  free,  or  not  f  ee  from  inflam- 
mation, and  the  general  fyrrptoms  that 
attend  it  rendering  redudion  practicable, 
or  impradlicable,  ought  certainly  to  be 
necelTary  obje6ls  of  confideration,  and  will 
require  a  variation  in  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 

If  a  rupture  is  early  attended  to,  by  re- 
turning it  into  its  natural  cavity,  and  there 
retaining  it  by  means  of  a  *  proper  trufs, 
it  will  be  the  only  method  by  which  a 
radical  cure  can  be  effected.  But  thofe 
ruptures  which  are  of  an  ancient  date,  and 
which  have  been  negledted,  and  fuffered 
to  remain  dov/n,  mav  have  contra6led 
fuch  adhefions  to  their  containing  bag, 
as  to  render  their  return  into  the  belly 
impra6ticable,  and  very  dangerous  to  be 
attempted.  And  the  patient  fliould  be  con- 

*  I  fay,  a  proper  trufs,  bccaufe  mahy  of  them  are 
very  ill  made,  and  inadequate  to  the  purpofe  for  which 
they  were  deflgned  j  hence  arifes  the  ncceflity  of  ap- 
plying to  an  eminent  trufs  maker, 

tented 
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tented  with  a  bag  trufs,  unlefs  a  flridurc 
in  this  cafe  fhould  take  place,  and  ob- 
ftrudtion  to  the  fasces,  which  will  render 
redudion  in  all  cafes  neceffary. 

The  cure  of  a  rupture  is  diflinguifhed 
into  radical,  or  perfect,  and  palliative,  or 
imperfedl-,  and  though  the  event  is  diffe- 
rent, yet  the  method  of  treatment  requi- 
£te  in  both  is  exadly  the  fame  3  viz.  re- 
turning the  parts,  and  confining  them  by 
a  proper  trufs.    This  in  fome  produces 
a  perfe6l  cure,  in  others  only  a  palliative 
one ;  and  this  depends  on  particular  cir- 
cumflances  attendant  on  different  ruptures, 
which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  alter.  To 
thofe  unacquainted  with  the  natu'^e  of  a 
rupture,  or  the  anatomical  ftru6lure  of 
the  parts  concerned  in  the  difeafe,  it  may 
appear  flrange,  that  the  means  to  effedt 
a  perfed:,  and  an  imperfed  cure,  fliould 
be  entirely  the  fame.    But  (as  I  have  be- 
fore faid)  to  return  the  protruded  part  (if 
pra61icable)  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly, 
and  to  confine  it  there  by  a  proper  trufs, 
is  all  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  art  to 
effedt.    But  nature  fometimes  is  capable 

of 
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of  doing  more;  and  will  accomplifh  a 
radical  cure  in  fome  cafes,  which  in  others 
is  left  imperfefl;  and  this  depends  on  cer- 
tain circumftances,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  human  art  to  alter.  For  when 
the  parts  forming  a  rupture  are  returned, 
an  opportunity  is  given  to  the  opening 
through  which  they  pafTed,  and  which  was 
confequcntly  dilated,  to  contrail  itfelf,  by 
which  means  a  perfect  cure  fometimes  is 
produced.  The  different  applications, 
embrocations,  and  remedies,  which  have 
been,  and  are  at  this  time  ufed,  are  not 
in  the  reach  of  the  parts  concerned  in 
this  difeafe,  nor  can  they  contribute  in 
the  leall  to  its  cure.  And  if  it  has  hap- 
pened, that  any  have  been  cured  while 
under  fuch  a  procefs,  it  muft  have  been 
owing  to  their  long  *  refting  in  a  fupine 
poflure,  or  to  the  ftriclure  of  a  proper 
bandage. 

*  Inftanccs  have  occurred  of  ruptured  peifons,  who, 
from  fome  difeafe  or  accident  which  confined  them  to 
their  beds  for  feveral  weeks,  have  been  perfedlly  cured 
of  their  ruptures,  and  have  never  had  any  return  of  the 
difeafe. 

G  To 
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To  enter  more  minutely  into  the  nature 
of  a  rupture,  would  carry  me  beyond  my 
prefent  defign  :  and  I  hope  it  will  be  con- 
lidered,  that  I  have  fo  far  explained  the 
fubje6t,  that  the  reader  may  perceive  the 
abfurdity  and  fallacy  of  fuch  infignificant 
applications,  as  thofe  which  are  impofcd 
upon  the  public  as  cures  for  ruptures : 
and  the  rafhnefs  and  barbarity  of  others, 
who  undertake  to  perform  dangerous 
t)perationSj  which  are  fo  unlikely  to  prove 
fuccefsful,  that  on  the  contrary  they  often 
prove  fatal  *. 

There  is  no  difeafe  which  opens  a  more 
ample  field  for  the  exercife  of  quackery, 
or  contributes  more  to  its  fupport,  than 
the  venereal,  nor  none  that  has  fuffered 
worfe  treatment,  and  made  more  confi- 

*  No  difeafe  has  ever  furnifhed  fuch  a  conftant  fuc- 
ceffion  of  quacks  as  ruptures  have :  they,  who  have 
had  fome  fmattering  of  anatomy,  or  furgery,  and  whofe 
humanity  has  not  been  their  prevailing  quahty,  have 
adopted  one  of  the  preceding  operations,  or  fomething 
like  tliern ;  while  they  who  have  had  lefs  knowledge, 
and  more  timidity,  have  had  recourfe  to  the  more 
faeaking  knavery  of  fpeclfic  applicatioivs.  Mr.  Potts' 
Chirurgical  Works,  Vol.  I-  p.  170. 
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derable  ravages  among  mankind  to  the 
laft  degree  of  decay.  It  would  require 
volumes  to  contain  the  numerous  inftances 
of  ruined  conllitutions,  (not  to  fay  how 
many  have  been  *  poifoned  by  the  diabo- 
lical tranfadions  of  this  neft  of  empirics.) 
Honefty  and  humanity  are  qualities  which 
they  are  entire  Grangers  to ;  they  neither 
regard  the  fufferings  of  their  fellow 
creatures,  nor  what  efFe6ls  their  noftrums 
may  produce ;  nor  any  other  confidera- 
tion,  but  money.    They  fwarm  in  all 

*  I  fhould  not  thus  have  expofed  thefe  little  dabblers 
in  phyfic,  nor  attempted  to  difprove  their  bold  and 
falfe  aflertions,  publiftied  with  a  ihamelefs  front,  to 
impofe  upon  the  ignorant,  and  feduce  the  credulous 
and  unwary,  had  not  the  death  of  a  very  promifing 
youth,  (who  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  ignorance  of  one  of 
thefe  impoftors)  given  me  this  melancholy  occafion, 
Befides,  thefe  men  fatten  upon  the  miferies  and  afflic- 
tions of  other  people ;  for  they  know  full  well  that 
few  peribns  can  hurt  them,  becaufe  f(?w  or  none  will 
be  willing  to  expofe  their  own  failings  to  the  cenfurc 
of  their  friends ;  nor  do  any  care  to  let  the  world  know 
they  were  fo  egregioufly  ^?ak  and  filly,  as  to  put 
themfelves  under  the  diredion  of  fuch  illiterate  quacks. 
Dr.  Robinfon's  Treatife  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  p. 
13,  14. 
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parts  of  London,  and  there  is  fcarce  a 
lamp-poft,  Wull,  or  gate,  but  what  has 
pafled  on  them  their  infamous  bills  j  nor 
a  public  avenue,  where  fome  of  their  va- 
gabonds are  not  flationed,  to  wait  for  the  un- 
wary, by  which  fuch  numbers  are  enlnared 
and  led  to  deftruclion.  Their  difeafes  are 
made  durable  inflead  of  being  removed ; 
and  here  it  may  very  properly  be  faid, 
that  the  remedy  proves  worfe  than  the 
difeafe ;  for  if  they  efcape  with  their 
lives,  the  remainder  of  their  days  (by 
mal-treatment  or  poifonous  drugs)  is 
embittered  with  miferies,  and  infirmities 
infurmountable.  Therefore  they  muft 
continue  the  refidue  of  their  lives  (if  fuch 
a  ftate  can  be  called  living)  an  offenfive 
nuifance  to  themfelves,  and  to  all  others 
that  come  within  their  reach. 

Happy  it  is  for  mankind,  that  a  medi- 
cine is  difcovered,  which  is  endued  with 
powers  capable  of  curing  this  virulent, 
loathfome  difeafe ;  and  this  medicine  is 
mercury  *,  which,  by  the  art  of  che- 

miftry, 

♦  Mercury,  or  quickfilver,  is  a  mineral  fluid,  and 

more 
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miftry,  may  be  fo  changed  and  prepared, 
by  being  combined  with  other  fubftances, 
as  to  be  produdlive  of  very  valuable  and 
beneficial  effeds  as  a  medicine,  and  ca- 
pable of  curing  this  malady  in  all  its  va- 
rious forms.  But  when  entrufted  to  the 
management  of  rafh  pretenders,  it  will 
prove  a  curfe  to  mankind  inftead  of  a 
blefling,  and  a  dangerous  deftru(5live  poi- 
fon.  It  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many 
(harp  inftruments  in  the  hands  of  raving 
madmen,  who,  not  guided  by  reafon  or 
judgment,  are  incapable  of  calculating 
the  dofe  fuitable  in  different  cafes  and 
conftitutions.  This  only  can  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  an  able  phyfician,  or  furgeon, 

more  ponderous  than  any  other.  It  is  either  extraded 
by  art  from  certain  ores,  or  found  in  a  fluid  ftate  in 
the  earth.  The  greateft  quantities  come  from  the 
Eaft  Indies  ;  but  there  are  confiderable  mines  of  it  in 
Spain,  Hungary,  Peru,  and  Fruili.  It  is  met  with  in 
three  different  forms,  viz.  pure,  in  ruddy  clods,  or 
glebes,  which  is  cinnabar,  and  in  ftony  glebes,  or  a 
mineral  fubftance,  in  colour  generally  refembling  faf- 
fron  ;  fomctimes  this  is  blackifh.  This  mineral  is 
prepared  into  a  variety  of  forms  by  chemical  procefles, 
^ach  of  which  have  their  refpetSlivc  ufes  as  a  medicine. 

who- 
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whdever  elfe  attempts  it  is  a  cheat,  artd  a 
dangerous  peH:  to  fociety.  No  difeafe  re- 
quires an  earlier  attention,  or  more  im- 
mediate aid,  than  the  venereal.  Its 
fymptoms  often  advance  rapidly,  every 
hour  becoming  more  virulent :  and  if 
through  quackery,  irregularities,  igno- 
rance, or  a  falfe  bafhfulnefs,  it  be  impro- 
perly treated,  negle^led,  or  fuffered  to 
proceed  unnoticed,  it  may  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  future  miferics,  vi^hich  never 
can  be  furmounted,  and  it  often  produces 
the  mofl  direful  effeds. 

Various  and  tormenting  are  the  fymp- 
toms of  this  raging  diforder,  after  it  has 
got  into  the  habit,  efpecially  if  no  effen- 
tial  means  are  made  ufe  of  to  counteract 
its  virulence.  The  throat  becomes  affec- 
ted with  offenfive  ulcers,  the  breath  emits 
a  moft  horrid  flench  ;  fcabs,  blotches,  or 
dark  copper  coloured  fpots,  and  fiftulous 
ulcers  appear  on  the  furface  of  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  body  ;  violent  nodurnal 
pains  torment  the  patient.  At  length  the 
more  folid  parts  (the  bones)  become  af- 
fedted  with  caries,  or  rottennefs,  (parti- 
cularly 
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eularly  the  bones  of  the  palate,  and  roof 
of  the  mouth.)  The  fhin  bones  are  af- 
fc6ted  with  *  nodes,  the  teeth  fall  out 
of  their  fockets,  and  fometimes  blindnefs 
fuccecds.  The  venereal  venom  fometimes 
penetrates  more  deeply,  laying  hold  of 
the  vital  parts,  and  producing  a  f  pul- 
monary phthifis,  or  confumption  of  the 
lungs,  caufing  a  cough,  purulent  expedio- 
ration,  he6tic  fever,  nofturnal  fweats, 
reftlefs  nights,  lofs  of  appetite,  J  maraf- 

*  Node  is  a  rifing  or  tumor  on  a  bone,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  confirmed  lues,  or  pox. 

t  Phthifis  pulmonatis,  is  an  afredion  of  the  lungs, 
producing  a  confumption,  or  general  wafte  of  the 
whole  body.  In  this  difeafe  the  lungs  are  frequently 
loaded  with  tubercles,  or  little  bags  of  matter,  which 
is  expedorated  in  coughing,  and  is  always  attendant 
on  this  difeafe,  together  with  a  heftic  fever,  wafting, 
night  fweats,  and  flying  pains  and  ftitches.  It  proceeds 
from  many  caufes,  fuch  as  venereal  and  fcrophulous 
virus,  plcurify  or  peripneumony,  long  continued  coughs ; 
and  is  readily  produced  by  intemperance  in  thofe  who 
are  conftitutionally  difpofed  to  this  difeafe,  and  in  thofe 
who  have  a  particular  ftraitnefs  and  mal-formation  of 
their  chefts. 

X  Marafmus  is  lingering  confumption  of  the  whole 
body,  attended  with  a  wafting  fever,  and  various  other 
fymptoms. 

mus. 
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mus,  and  a  general  wafte  of  the  mufcula^ 
parts  of  the  body ;  the  patient  becomes 
feeble,  emaciated,  and  racked  with  moft 
bitter  pains :  all  the  folids  and  fluids 
towards  the  laft  ftage  are  a  corrupted  mafs. 
At  length,  being  reduced  to  a  mere  (keleton, 
he  impatiently  waits  the  arrival  of  death, 
as  his  only  deliverer  from  his  torments. 
Such  horrid  fcenes  I  have  frequently  feen 
with  deep  concern ;  and  upon  inquiring 
into  the  hiflory  of  their  cafes,  and  the 
manner  they  had  been  treated,  I  learnt, 
that  neglect  and  mal-treatmeHt  had  been 
the  fole  caufe  of  the  difeafe  terminating 
fo  wretchedly  and  fatally. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  infants  to  re- 
ceive an  hereditary  taint  of  this  nature 
from  their  parents ;  which  often  appears 
at  the  time  of  birth,  in  the  form  of 
crufty  fcabs,  and  puflular  eruptions,  ge- 
nerally on  their  legs,  thighs,  and  arms, 
or  ulcers  about  various  parts  of  the  body : 
and  if  they  furvive,  they  continue  ficklj, 
weak,  difeafed,  and  commonly  ufelefs 
members  of  fociety ;  and  fortunate  it  is, 

when 
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when  death  kindly  removes  them  in  their 
infancy  from  fuch  a  ftate  of  wretchednefs. 

It  is  really  a  national  concern,  to  hear 
of  fo  many  who  fall  vidlims  to  this  horrid 
malady;  and  though  it  may  not  diredly 
deftroy  the  vital  principle,  yet  it  is  almoft 
a  certainty,  that  it  cuts  Ihort  the  thread  of 
life.  Thefe  afflidted  perfons  are  often  left 
to  linger  under  infirmities,  which  are 
too  deeply  rooted  to  be  eradicated ;  per- 
haps they  may  live  to  beget  a  half  rotten 
pofterity,  but  the  poor  innocent  children 
fuffer  feverely  for  the  fins  and  frailties  of 
their  parents.  Whereas  had  they  (on  the 
firfl  appearance  of  their  difeafe,  or  fooii 
after)  been  poflefTed  of  that  prudence, 
which  would  have  direded  them  to  the 
man  who  would  have  attentively  and  judi- 
cioufly  confidcred  their  fituations,  put 
them  upon  a  proper  regimen,  and  attacked 
their  diflemper  with  a  mercurial  prepara- 
tion, fuited  to  their  habit  of  body  and 
adapted  to  the  virulence  of  the  difeafe, 
its  effeds  on  the  conflitution  might 
have  been  counteracted,  and  all  its 
terrible  train  of  evils  prevented:  they 

II  might 
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might  have  been  reflored  to  their  prifline 
health  and  vigor,  and  not  have  entailed 
future  miferies  on  fucceeding  generations* 
It  is  not  unufual  in  fuch  cafes  to  defer  ap- 
plying to  the  regular  pra(flitioner,  until 
the  conilitution  is  ruined,  and  until  it  is 
paft  the  power  of  art  to  repair  it.    And  I 
am  much  deceived,  if  what  I  have  ad- 
vanced on  this  head,  is  not  capable  of 
being  verified  by  the  woeful  experience  of 
many.    In  truth,  my  readers,  this  is  more 
frequently  the  cafe  than  you  may  probably 
conceive  it  to  be,  and  a  truly  pitiable  cafe 
it  is  :  but  it  ever  mud  remain  fo,  unlefs 
fuch  means  are  devifed,  and  executed,  as 
■will  entirely  defeat  the  authors  of  fuch 
calamities. 

It  is  very  common  to  obferve,  in  feveral 
of  their  hand-bills  and  advertifements, 
that  they  have  the  etfrontery  to  affirm, 
that  they  cure  the  various  fymptoms  at- 
tendant on  the  different  (lages  of  this  dif- 
temper,  as  well  as  many  other  difeafes  of 
a  dired:  contrary  nature  to  the  former, 
w^ith  one  nodrum.  But  that  mankind  can 
fo  far  yield  up  their  reafon,  as  to  believe 

that 
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tliat  this  can  poflibly  be  effeded  (when  the 
degree  of  the  difeafe  is  fo  different,  and 
lymptoms  fo  variable  in  divers  perfons) 
by  one  fingle  panacea,  is  to  me  truly 
furprifing.  And  yet  all  this  is  to  be  ac- 
complillied  without  any  regard  to  confine- 
ment, or  reftraint  in  diet;  as  if  no  difeafe, 
nor  conduct  whatever,  could  poflibly  with- 
(land  the  force  and  operation  of  their  all 
powerful  fpecifics. 

The  reader  will  pleafe  to  recolle6l,  that 
I  have,  in  a  foregoing  page,  endeavoured 
to  point  out  the  abfurdity,  and  dangerous 
tendency  of  infallible  noftrums ;  and  the 
indifpenfable  neceflity  of  attending  to  dif-^ 
ferent  constitutions  and  circumftances  in 
each  individual  cafe.  This  can  only  be 
acquired  by  an  attentive  refledionon  caufes 
and  effeds  produced  in  different  difeafes, 
and  which  is  the  only  means  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  curing  difeafes.  For  a  con- 
fined knowledge  cannot  qualify  a  man  in 
any  branch  of  the  profeffion,  he  muft 
have  an  extenfive  knowledge  of  th^  whole 
fcience. 

H  «  Now 
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Now  that  mankind  fhould  be  induced  to^ 
believe,  that  the  venereal  difeafe,  rheuma- 
tifm,  gout,  itch,  fcrophula  or  king*s  evil, 
fcurvy,  &c.  are  all  to  give  way  to  this  miracu- 
lous dofe,  plainly  fhews,  how  little  they  are 
j^ifpofed  to  think  of  a  fubjed:  fo  ferious  iq. 
its  confequences  as  the  abufe  of  medicine. 
To  enter  into  a  minute  detail  on  the  na- 
ture, fymptoms,  and  method  of  cure  of 
thefe  different  difeafes,  would  fwell  out 
this  effay  beyond  my  original  defign,  and 
might  be  confidered  fuperfluous  and  un- 
neceffary.    Let  it  fuffice  to  fay  (and  I  be- 
lieve by  every  rational  perfon  it  will  be 
allowed)  that  each  of  thefe  difeafes  has 
its    charadteriftic    figns,    by   which  it 
jnay  be  readily  diftinguifhed  from  any 
other ;    that    its    nature,  appearances, 
and  effe6ls,  are  obvioufly  different,  and 
that  they  vary  in  different  fubjedts.   If  all 
this  is  admitted,  how  then  can  common 
fenfe   coincide   with   their  affirmations. 
Allowing  that  their  compofitions  fliould 
be  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  the  difeafe 
alluded  to,  does  it  alfo  follow,  that  they 
.  mufl  be  capable  of  curing  every  other  ? 

The 
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The  abfurdity  of  fuch  a  fuppofition  will 
not  admit  of  debate. 

Many  of  them,  apprized  of  the  dread* 
ful  apprehenfions  that  feme  perfons  enter- 
tain of  taking  mercury,  confider  it  their 
interefl  to  declare,  that  they  cure  this  dif-^ 
eafe,  in  all  its  various  ftages,  without  ad- 
miniftering  a  grain  of  it.    Now  thefe  ap- 
prehenfions, which  many  entertain  of  this 
medicine,  I  acknowledge  are  not  without 
foundation,  when  it  is  left  to  the  difcretion 
of  quackery  :  but  when  entrufled  to  the 
management  of  a  prudent  and  careful  phy- 
iician,  or  furgeon,  I  can  from  experience 
and  obfervations  venture  to  affirm,  that 
they  are  entirely  groundlefs.    It  may  very 
fafely  and  beneficially  be  adminiftered  at 
•any  period  of  life,  in  this  diftemper,  with 
a  ftri6l  attention  to  the  patient's  flrength 
and  habit,   degree  of  virulence  of  the 
fymptoms,  and  the  effeds  which  it  pro- 
duces, which  are  extremely  uncertain  ;  as 
fome  conftitutions  can  bear,  and  will  re- 
quire a  greater  quantity  than  others  to 
conquer  the  difeafe;  while  others  will 
be  fenfibly  afFe(fted  by  a  much  fmaller 
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quantity,  and  will  not  require  fo  much : 
and  this  depends  on  particular  fituations 
in  particular  cafes,  and  a  greater  or  lelTer 
degree  of  irritability  in  the  fyflem  of  dif-* 
ferent  perfons,  which  demands  our  con- 
flant  confideration.  For  by  a  proper  at- 
tention to  this  circumflance,  the  fuccefs 
and  fafety  of  this  medicine  folely  depends. 
There  is  no  medicine  that  can  be  depended 
upon  to  cure  this  diftemper  but  a  mercu- 
rial preparation,  (unlefs  it  fhould  be  a 
gonorrhoea  *  or  a  local  afFe£lion)  and  thofe 
that  attempt  to  cure  it  by  any  other  method 
■will  be  bafHed,  and  the  patient  will  be 
difappointed. 

Great  and  valuable  improvements  of 
late  years  have  been  made  in  the  adminif- 
tration  of  this  medicine.    Formerly  pa.** 

*  Gonorrhoea,  or  clap,  is  a  local  afFe£lion  from  4n 
impure  coition,  producing  an  inflammation  in  fome 
part  of  the  urethra,  attended  with  a  difcharge  of  a 
purulent  appearance  ;  but  which  is  no  other  than  an 
increafed  fecretion  of  the  natural  mucus,  that  lubri- 
cates the  pafiage  changed  in  its  confiftence  and  colour. 
It  is  to  be  treated  as  other  local  inflammations,  with 
a  low  diet,  mild  cathartics,  and  refrigerating  medi- 
cines ;  oily  or  mucilaginous  injedllons ;  and  by  a  ftri6l 
attention  to  regularity  and  the  antiphlogiftic  plan,  it 
\vill  frequently  require  no.  other  mode  of  cure. 
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tients  were  fubje<5led  to  tedious  and  unne- 
celTary  confinement,  and  fcvere  falivations, 
who  by  experiments  and  obfervations,  we 
are  now  convinced  might  have  been  cured 
by  a  milder  method  j  and  without  expe- 
riencing the  difagreeable  effeds  refulting 
from  fo  fevere  a  procefs.    For  by  intro- 
ducing this  medicine  into  the  habit,  as 
an  alterative,  in  a  quantity  fuited  to  the 
fymptoms  of  the  cafe  (at  proper  intervals) 
which  may  be  known  by  the  abatement  of 
the  fymptoms,  and  the  effects  produced, 
a  certain,  fafe,  and  pleafant  cure  generally 
will  be  efte6led.    I  do  not  mean  to  infi- 
nuate,^  that  every  cafe  (however  malignant 
and  untradable  in  its  fymptoms)  will  in- 
variably yield  to  this  method.   I  am  aware, 
that  venereal  complaints,  in  certain  habits, 
and  from  peculiar  caufes,  under  the  beft 
treatment  and  ikill  of  the  moft  able  of 
the  profeffion,  will  fometimes  require  the 
perfeverance  of  months  before  they  can 
be  wholly  fubdued ;  as  thofe  fituated  ia 
the  manner  I  have  defcribed  in  a  foregoing 
page,  and  which  will  admit  of  an  excep- 
tion from  this  lafl  mentioned  fyftem. 

There 
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There  is  a  chara6ler  in  London,  whofe 
unlimited  audacity  and  impudence  exceeds 
all  the  reft,  and  whofe  pretenfions  are 
liable  to  produce  as  much  mortality  among 
the  human  race,  as  a  peftilence,  famine, 
or  the  fvvord.  This  profligate  pretender 
(with  wonted  afTurance)  informs  the  pub- 
lic, that  he  is  capable  of  curing  cancers, 
difeafed  bones  and  joints,,  mortifications, 
and  various  other  difeafes,  indifcriminately 
denies  the  necefiity  of  the  knife  in  any 
cafe  whatever;  challenges  the  corporation 
of  furgeons  to  contradict  his  affirmations; 
and  impertinently  makes  free  with  the 
names  of  fome  of  the  mofb  eminent  and 
refpedable  among  them. 

The  length  of  the  advertifement  I  mean 
(almofl  filling  the  column  of  a  news  pa- 
per) cannot  have  failed  of  attradling  the 
notice  of  many:  and  its  repeated  infertion 
in  different  papers,  evidently  fhews  that 
numbers  are  difpofed  to  credit  his  alTer- 
tions,  and  entruft  themfelves  to  his  ma- 
nagement, without  allowing  themfelves  the 
liberty  of  confidering,  whether  what  be 
advances  be  pradicable,  or  confident  with 
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or  not.  Alas !  unfortunate  deluded  people, 
I  fliudder  to  think  what  muft  have  been 
the  fate  of  many ;  and  what  will  be  the 
fate  of  others,  as  long  as  this  impoftor  is 
permitted  to  continue  his  deceptions, — 
But  while  that  propenfity  to  whatever  is 
iiew  and  marvellous,  which  predominates 
among  fo  many  of  our  fpecies,  and  which 
has  raifed  fo  many  illiterate  perfons,  and 
noxious  things  into  reputation,  and  while 
mankind  are  fo  ready  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  others,  whofe  condudt  is  the 
lead  fit  to  be  imitated,  I  fear  a  regula- 
tion in  this  particular  can  hardly  be  ef- 
fected. It  requires  but  a  very  fmall  fliare 
of  difcernment  to  deted  the  falihood  of 
his  dodlrines,  and  the  impracticability  of 
what  he  undertakes.  Such  a  charadler  as 
this  I  confider  as  a  moft  notorious  cheat, 
on  whom  exemplary  punifhment  fhould  be 
inflifted,  in  order  to  deter  others.  For 
the  profeflions  of  phyfic  and  furgery, 
when  under  no  reftraint,  and  fubje^ied  to 
no  laws,  nor  regulations,  are  a  mod  cruel 
fcourge  to  mankind,  and  a  ferious  national 
calamity.    To  ci'edit  the  contents  of  fuch 
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an  advertifement  muft  be,  to  confider 
furgecns  either  ignorant,  rafh  pretenders, 
or  cruel,  and  inhuman  favages ;  who,  to 
fatisfy  their  brutal  inclinations,  or  from 
feme  intercfied  motives,  difmember  and 
mangle  their  fellow  creatures  under  the 
plea  of  necciTity.  Surely  mankind  are  not 
fo  far  prejudiced  as  to  entertain  fo  ignoble 
an  idea  of  a  body  of  men,  who  endeavour 
to  do  their  duty  in  the  befl:  manner  they 
are  able  j  and  to  render  themfelves  as  fer- 
viceable  and  ufeful  as  poffible.  The 
plaulible  falfhoods  which  are  inferted  in 
fuch  adve- tifements  are  a  difgrace  to  a 
news  paper,  an  infult  to  common  fenfe, 
and  for  the  fecurity  of  mankind,  ought  to 
be  luppreffed. 

I  am  fenfible  that  many  perfons  are  of 
opinion,  that  furgeons  often  amputate 
limbs  unnecefTarily,  which  otherwife 
might  have  been  cured,  provided  they  had 
patience,  and  inclination  to  attend  to  them 
long  enough  ^  and  fufped:  that  this  is 
moft  generally  the  cafe  in  public  hofpitals ; 
and  (lone  with  a  view  of  getting  rid  of  fuch 
cales  as  are  likely  to  prove  tedious  and 
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fome.  But  in  this  opinion  mankind  do 
them  great  injuftice,  and  it  is  owing  to 
this  opinion  that  the  characler  I  alhide  to 
is  principally  indebted  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  fupport  he  meets  with.  Thofe 
gentlemen  who  fill  the  office  of  furgeons 
to  public  hofpitals,  are  at  the  head  of 
their  profeffion,  and  of  fuch  eminence 
and  abilities,  that  no  other  country  can 
boaft  of  a  fuperiority  in  this  refped:.  And 
I  am  certain,  that  their  humanity  is  equal 
to  their  Ikilij  and  juftly  entitles  them  to 
the  confidence  of  mankind.  They  are 
very  far  from  meriting  thofe  illiberal  afper- 
fions,  with  which,  through  mifreprefen- 
tation  and  falfe  prejudices,  they  are  un- 
defervedly  loaded.  A  long  and  regular 
attendance  at  the  public  hofpitals  in  Lon- 
don, has  afforded  me  repeated  opportu- 
nities of  being  convinced,  that  the  above 
opinion  is  groundlefs.  I  have  always  ob- 
ferved  the  greatefh  humanity  and  attention 
fhewn  by  thefe  gentlem.en  to  the  afflifted 
poor;  and  every  means  purfued  which 
were  calculated  for  the  prefervation  of 
limbs  and  lives.     And  that  in  fuch  un- 
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fortunate  cafes  as  were  irremediable,  and 
where  the  fole  chance  of  preferving  the 
patient's  life  depended  on  an  operation. 
I  have  always  found,  that  thefe  operations 
were  not  attempted  without  aconfaltation, 
and  without  the  acquiefcence,  and  con- 
currence of  the  other  furgeons  of  the  fame 
hofpital.  When  they  were  unanimous 
in  opinion  that  no  other  refource  was  left 
the  patient,  they  then  confidered  it  their 
duty  to  afford  him  that  chance ;  and  to 
explain  to  him  hov/  unhappily  his  cafe 
was  circumftanced,  as  not  to  admit  of  any 
other  relief  but  by  an  operation.  Such 
opinions  I  have  feen  delivered  by  thofe 
gentlemen  with  that  tendernefs  and  con^ 
cern,  which  I  think  muCt  have  infpired 
every  auditor  with  admiration  and  efteem 
for  their  humanity  towards  their  afflided 
patients. 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  there  are 
fome  difeafes  which  are  fo  circumftanced, 
that  the  patient  has  no  other  chance  for 
his  life  but  by  fubmitting  to  the  knife. 
And  to  determine  whether  the  cafe  will 
admit  of  any  delay,  or  whether,  if  the 
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■prefent  opportunity  fhould  be  negleded, 
another  equally  favourable  may  not  offer, 
is  a  point,  which  requires  the  niceft,  and 
mofi:  accurate  difcernment. — This  is  not 
unfrequently  the  cafe  in  compound  *  frac- 
tures, where  the  furroundingfkin,mufcles, 
tendons,  (and  ligaments  when  the  injury 
is  received  at  the  joints)  are  fo  cruflied 
and  lacerated,  and  the  bones  fo  fhattered, 
as  in  cafes  where  broad- wheeled  waggons, 
or  other  ponderous  bodies  fall  upon,  or 
pafs  over  the  limbs  and  when  the  parts 
are  fo  bruifed  and  impaired,  that  the  cir- 
culation through  them  is  lb  much  impe- 
ded, that  without  immediate  amputation 
a  gangrene,  and  mortification  muft  take 
place,  and  death  inevitably  follow.  For 
inflammation  foon  takes  poUeflion  of  the 
limbs,  and  an  encreafed  irritation,  and 
adion  of  the  velfels  of  the  whole  fyflem, 
would  fruflrate  our  endeavours  in  an  ope- 
ration, fubject  the  patient  to  unneceflary 
pain,  and  haften  his  diflblution.  Whereas 

*  Compound  fradure,  is  a  fracture  accompanied  with 
a  wound  ,  and  fometimes  with  a  protrufion,  or  thrufting 
forth  of  the  bone  through  the  integuments,  or  ikin. 
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had  the  operation  been  performed  imme- 
diately after  the  accident,  and  before  thefe 
fymptoms  had  appeared,  the  patient  might 
have  been  preferved. 

There  are  other  cafes  which  will  allow 
of  longer  deliberation,  but  where  the 
knife  becomes  at  laH:  indifpenfibly  necef- 
fary,  to  afford  the  patient  a  fair  chance  for 
his  life;  as  in  joints,  where  the  heads  of 
the  bones  are  enlarged,  and  rotten,  and  in 
putrid  corrolive  ulcers,  where  the  texture 
of  the  bone  underneath  is  greatly  dif- 
eafed ;  and  where,  by  the  profufe  dif- 
charge  attending  it,  the  patient's  ftrength 
is  greatly  exhaufled,  and  he  is  become 
emaciated  j  or  by  the  re-abforption  of  a 
virulent  pus,  caufing  a  he6lic  fever  and 
night  fweats ;  if  an  operation  is  delayed, 
and  thefe  fymptoms  fuffered  to  advance 
loo  far,  until  the  patient's  ftrength  is  too 
much  exhaufled,  it  will  be  then  too  late 
to  propofe  an  operation.  Thefe  are  mat- 
ters which  require  the  greateit  judgment 
in  a  furgeon  to  determine,  that  he  may 
not  unnecefTarily  and  raflily  deprive  his 
patient  of  a  limb,  or  through  ignorance, 
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or  timidity  defift  from  affording  him  the 
only  probable  chance  of  his  prefervation. 

Many  other  cafes  I  could  mention,  in 
vindication  of  the  operative  part  of  fur*- 
gcry  ;  but  what  I  have  already  advanced 
on  the  fubjc6l,  by  a  moment's  refledion 
from  every  reafonable  man,  I  hope  v^^ill  be 
confidered  fufficient,  to  convince  him  of 
the  neceffity  of  the  knife  in  many  de- 
fperate  accidents,  and  deplorable  cafes. 

Great,  and  frequently  fatal  errors  are 
committed  in  the  ufe  of  the  lancet.  This 
operation  is  daily  performed  by  barbers, 
farriers,  andfuch  like  uninformed  perfons ; 
who,  however  expert  they  may  be  as  ope- 
rators, are  badly  qualified  to  judge  whe- 
ther the  patient  be  likely  to  derive  benefit 
or  detriment  from  this  evacuation.  Al- 
lowing it  to  be  neceffary,  hov^  can  they 
rightly  determine  the  quantity  proper  to 
be  taken  away  ?  To  afcei  tain  this,  the 
flate  of  the  pulfe,  and  the  other  fymp- 
toms,  are  proper  guides,  which  are  cir- 
cumftances  that  they  are  totally  unac- 
quainted vAth,  And  it  is  their  interefl:  to 
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bleed  every  perfoii  who  applies  to  them 
for'that  purpofe. 

A  very  pernicious  cuflom  prevails  among 
many  perfons,  but  particularly  the  more 
laborious  part  of  mankind,  which  is,  on 
the  firft  attack  of  any  difeafe,  they  have 
recourfe  to  thofe  kind  of  people  to  be 
bled ;  as  if  they  confidered  bleeding  as  a 
fovereign  remedy,  and  capable  of  check- 
ing the  progrefs  of  every  difeafe  indifcri- 
minately.  There  are  certain  difeafes  where 
the  ufe  of  the  lancet  is  primarily  and  in- 
difputably  neceffary,   and  produd:ive  of 
the  mofl:  falutary  effedls  ^  and  where  the 
patient  by  the  negled:  of  it,  muft  fre- 
quently inevitably  perilh ;   and  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  many  other  difeafes, 
where  it  is  not  only  unnecefTary  and  im- 
proper, but  often  produ6live  of  the  mofl 
malignant  and  fatal  confequences  : — of  the 
former  are  difeafes  originating  from  ple- 
thora,  where  there  is  a  fuperabundant 
quantity  of  blood,  of  too  denfe  a  confid- 
ence cauUng  an  encreafed  force  in  circu- 
culation,    which   impedes    the  regular 
a£lion  of  the  vefTels ;  fuch  a  ftate  of  the 
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blood  predilpofes  the  perfon  to  inflam- 
matory fevers,  pleuriiies,  peripneumony, 
phrenitis,  and  various  other  inflammatory 
difeafes.  Of  the  latter  are  thofe  difcafes, 
where  the  blood  is  in  too  impoveriflied  a 
ftate,  with  a  dimifhed  a6lion  of  the  heart, 
and  vafcukr  fyftem  ;  or  thofe  originating 
from  a  fault  in  the  folids  and  fluids,  as  in 
dropfies,  agues,  intermittent,,  nervous, 
putrid,  and  malignant  fevers  ;  in  various 
chronic  difeafes,  or  thofe  from  a  vicious 
copftitution  of  the  humours,  as  in  fcro- 
phula,  fcurvy,  &c.  and  where  bleeding 
cannot  remove  the  whole  of  the  virus 
from  the  habit,  but  only  a  proportionable 
quantity  as  the  blood  drawn  away  con- 
tains. 

It  is  the  ufual  cuftom  of  many  perfons, 
(though  fortunately  of  late  years  it  has 
been  lefs  in  vogue,)  to  be  bled  twice  a 

year,  and  they  generally  prefer  the  fpring  and 
autumn,  which  they  confider  as  the  moft 
favourable  feafons  for  this  operation.  This 
cuftom,  they  imagine,  proteds  them  from 
difcafes,  which  otherwife  they  would  be 
more  liable  to  receive.     This  is  a  very 
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eoresiious  miftake,  and  is  liable  to  entail 

too  ' 

on  them  the  very  mifchief,  which  they 
fuppofe  it  prevents.  Thofe  who  have  ac- 
cuftomed  thcmfelvea'  to  this  habit  for  fome 
years,  will  require  it  at  the  ufual  feafon  of 
the  year,  at  which  this  evacuation  has  been 
made  ^  they  will  thereby  materially  injure 
their  conftitutions,  and  become  obnoxious 
to  various  difeafes. 

If  the  vafcular  fyflem  is  not  over  dif- 
tended,  and  the  circulating  fluids  not  too 
rapid,  the  pulfe  will  be  neither  too  full, 
f^rong,  nor  opprelTed.  If  fo,  how  can  it  be 
neceffary  to  weaken  the  powers  of  nature,and 
leflen  the  aftion  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
which  was  not  too  much  encreafed.  The 
pulfe  is  the  certain  diagnoftic  of  the  ftate 
of  the  circulating  fluids ;  and  when 
the  pulfe  is  too  full  and  hard,  it  evidently 
proves  that  a  plethora  prevails,  and  that 
bleeding  may  be  advantageoufly  performed. 
Bat  when  the  pulfe  is  neither  too  frequent, 
nor  hard,  nor  the  circulation  too  rapid, 
this  evacuation  is  in  general  extremely 
injudicious,  and  often  productive  of  fatal 
confequences. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  will  fo  quickly  weaken  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  produce  fo  general 
a  relaxation,  as  phlebotomy.  It  diminillies 
the  adtion  of  the  veflels,  and  the  motion 
of  the  blood  through  them ;  and  if  car- 
ried too  far,  may  produce  a  general  langour ; 
for  by  this  evacuation  the  pulfe  may,  to 
any  degree,  be  weakened. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  there  are  certain 
difeafes  where  blood  letting  is  not  only- 
injudicious,  but  extremely  dangerous  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  are  other 
difeafes,  where  bleeding  is  not  only  judi- 
cious, but  indifpenfably  neceffa'y^  and 
produftive  of  the  moli  falutary  cffeds ;  if 
this  practice  is  confidered  as  warrantable, 
I  think  it  muft  alfo  be  admitted,  that, 
to  diftinguifli  thofe  difeafes  where  bleeding 
may  be  beneficial  from  thofe  where  it  may 
prove  prejudicial,  muft  require  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  charaderiflic  marks  by 
which  one  difeafe  may  be  readily  diftin- 
guifhed  from  another. — This  requires 
great  experience,  and  attentive  examina- 
tion into  caufes,  fymptoms,  and  effeds. 
And  in  thofe  difeafes  requiring  the  ufe  of 
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the  lancet,  it  is  a  material  confideration 
to  endeavour  to  afcertain  the  quantity  ne- 
cefTary  to  be  taken  away  ;  which  can  only 
be  judged  of  by  the  fiiate  of  the  patient, 
in  refpedl  to  ftrength,  conftitution,  date 
of  the  difeafe,  and  the  degree  of  virulence 
of  the  fymptoms.  To  inveftigate  this 
iieceffary  quantity,  the  pulfe  is  the  befl 
and  fureH:  guide. 

As  phlebotomy  is  an  evacuation  of 
greater  importance  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined, I  hope  it  will  not  be  coniidered  that 
I  am  too  prolix  on  this  part  of  my  fub- 
je(5l.  Being  aware  that  the  imprudent  ufe 
of  it  has  been  the  bane  of  many,  is  a  con- 
fideration fufficient  to  influence  one  that 
is  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  to 
declaim  with  the  utmoft  energy,  againft 
the  pernicious  cuftom  of  wantonly  lavifli- 
ing  away  the  vital  fluid.  And  this  is 
daily  done  without  taking  any  advice  about 
the  propriety  of  fuch  an  evacuation.  The 
moft  able  and  difcerning  pradiitioner  is 
not  capable  of  rightly  judging  of  his  own 
cafe,  and  to  prefcribe  for  himfelf  under 
difeafe ;  of  which  we  have  had  fome  re- 
cent inftances,  where  from  too  great  a 
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felf-confidence,fociety  have  probably  been 
deprived  of  fome  valuable  members,  and 
the  profeffion  of  fome  of  its  brightefl 
ornaments,  and  this  has  happened  through 
an  ill-timed  bleeding. — I  nope  thefe  fads 
will  infpire  the  reader  with  a  wholefome 
dread  of  this  pernicious  cuftom,  fo  as  to 
avoid  falling  into  this  error  himfelf,  and 
induce  him  to  caution  others  from  ex- 
pofing  themfelves  to  the  like  danger. 

The  greater  number  of  perfons  that 
have  recourfe  to  thefe  phlebotomies,  are 
the  laborious,  and  pooreft  clafTes  of  peo- 
ple, who  depend  upon  their  manual  labour 
for  their  own  and  families  fubfiftence:  and 
it  feems  as  if  divine  providence  interpofes 
that  fo  many  efcape,  without  fome  fatal 
accident ;  or  at  beft  without  being  de- 
prived of  the  ufe  of  an  arm.  They  do  not 
confider  that  they  commit  a  valuable  limb 
into  the  hands  of  a  man,  who  is  unac- 
(^uainted  with  the  fituation  of  the  arteries, 
nerves,  and  tendons  of  that  limb.  Either 
of  thefe  being  puncftured  in  the  operation, 
may  be  produftive  of  very  ferious  confe- 
quences,  as  the  lofs  of  a  limb,  and  in 

fome 
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ibmc  cafes  life,  or  at  befl  leave  the  perfon 
a  cripple  the  remainder  of  his  days»  Thefe 
operators  being  unacquainted,  or  regard- 
iefs  of  the  confequences  that  would  refult 
from  wounding  an  artery*,  nerve -f,  or  ten- 
don ;  and  without  ftcVrng  for  the  pulfation 
of  an  artery  to  diftinguifh  its  fituation,  and 
without  endeavouring  to  avoid  it,  ralhly 
plunge  in  the  lancet  without  regarding 
the  poffibility  of  laming  the  patient^  or 
doing  him  more  fatal  mifchief, 

*  An  artery  may  be  pun£lured  inftcad  of,  or  toge- 
ther with  a  vein,  which  may  be  followed  with  a  dan- 
gerous haemorrhage,  aneurifin,  and  even  death. 

t  The  pun£iuring  a  tendon,  or  nerve,  is  generally 
^ittended  with  excruciating  pain.— The  limb  becomes 
inflamed,  fwoln,  convulfed,  and  ftifF;  and  if  proper 
afliftance  is  not  timely  procured,  it  threatens  general 
convulfions,  a  gangrene  of  the  part,  and  may  terminate 
fatally. 

If  a  vein  be  cut  afunder  there  will  be  an  extravafa- 
tion  of  blood.  The  arm  becomes  of  a  livid  colour, 
iwelled,  fometimes  greatly  inflamed,  and  very  painful. 
This  is  fometimes  followed  by  fuppuration,  at  other 
times  by  mortification.  The  above  fymptoms  may 
proceed  from  a  perfon  ufing  his  arm  too  foon  after 
bleeding  ;  the  aftion  of  the  mufcles  caufmg  the  vein  to 
fwell,  and  the  blood  is  forced  into  the  interftlces  be- 
tween the  (kin  and  flefli. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  that  as  thefe  ac- 
cidents rarely  occur  through  the  opera- 
tion of  blood-letting,  I  am  too.  fevere 
upon  a  clafs  of  men,  who  get  a  livelihood 
by  performing  it.  They  may  cenfure  me 
as  being  of  an  uncharitable  and  fevere 
difpofition,  and  that  I  aim  at  depriving 
thefe  men  of  a  fubfiflence.  I  fhould  be 
forry,  if  I  knew  that  any  perfon  enter- 
tained fo  ignoble  an  opinion  of  me.  It 
is  true,  there  are  many  who  make  a  trade 
of  this  operation,  but  mofl  of  them  in 
conjunction  with  fome  other  branch;  and 
this  is  the  cafe  with  midwives,  barbers, 
and  fuch  like. — Were  fuch  perfons  to  con- 
fine themfclves  to  their  own  refpedtive  cal- 
lings, they  might  meet  with  fufficient  em- 
ployment to  maintain  themfelves  andfami- 
lies,  without  prefuming  to  perform  a  chi- 
rurgical  operation,  and  perhaps  depriving 
a  fellow  creature  of  a  valuable  limb.  Al- 
lowing that  thefe  accidents  do  not  fre- 
quently happen,  yet  it  is  a  hazard  that 
every  man  is  expofed  to,  who  entrufls 
himfelf  under  the  hands  of  ignorant,  il- 
literate praditioners  ;  and  there  are  many 
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of  them,  who  perform  this  operation  iri 
a  ftate  of  inebriation.  Thefe  two  circum- 
ftances,  viz.  the  ill  effeds  that  may  enfue 
from  blood-letting  injudicioiifly,  and  un~ 
necefTarily  performed— together  with  the 
dangerous  and  fometimes  fatal  confe- 
quences  that  may  attend  injuring  the  parts 
herein  mentioned,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
will,  by  perfons  who  are  rational,  and  ca- 
pable of  judging  rightly,  be  confidered 
of  fuch  importance,  as  to  require  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  warning  mankind  of  the  direful 
confequences  that  may  attend  on  fuch  in- 
cautious proceedings. 

Perhaps  fome  of  my  readers  may  be 
difpofed  to  ftart  the  following  queflion. 

Has  either  of  the  aforefaid  accidents 
never  happened  to  the  regular  pra6litioner  ? 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  advance  that  they 
never  have :  all  that  I  mean  to  fay  is,  that  to 
a  cautious  and  well  informed  man,  ac- 
quainted with  the  fituation  of  the  parts  he 
ought  to  avoid  injuring  in  the  operation,  I 
think,  I  may  fafely  venture  to  affirm  they 
never  can  happen.  When  fuch  blunders 
have  been  committed  they  mufl  have  pro- 
ceeded 
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ceeded  from  grofs  ignorance,  or  carelefs- 
nefs ;  therefore  cannot  reafonably  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  fufficient  vindication  for  the 
fupport  of  uninflruClcd  men,  who  are  fo 
liable  to  commit  them  frequently. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  term 
empiric,  or  quack,  is  not  applied  to  fo 
many  as  defcrve  it.  There  are  perfons 
who,  though  they  may  be  qualified  to 
compound  and  prepare  medicines,  yet  are 
far  from  being  qualified  to  take  upon 
themfelves  the  province  of  the  phyfician  : 
and  who,  under  the  denomination  of  apo- 
thecaries, vifit  the  fick,  and  prefcribe  me- 
dicines *.  Such  a  qualification  is  not  to 
be  acquired  in  the  laboratory,  or  in  an 
apothecary's  fhop  ;  yet  there  are  many 
who,  without  any  other  information  than 
what  fuch  a  fituation  has  given  them,  un- 
dertake the  treatment  of  difeafes ;  and 
who  after  a  certain  term  of  years  devoted 
to  an  apprenticefhip,  where  probably  few 

*  I  am  informed  from  good  authority,  that  there 
are  perfons  v/ho  pradice  phyfic  in  the  charadier  of 
apothecaries,  who  have  originally  b;cn  porters  in 
apothecaries  and  chymift's  fliops. 

L  (if 
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(if  any)  opportunities  have  occurred  of 
attending  patients,  or  examining  into  the 
nature  of  difeafes ;  and  whofe  time  has 
been  principally  fpent  in  preparing  medi- 
cines ;  and  without  any  further  medical 
purfuits,  have  fet  themfelves  up  for  prac- 
titioners. But  how  they  can  be  qualified 
for  fuch  an  undertaking,  I  fhall  leave  to 
the  reader's  good  fenfe  to  determine. 

The  original  defign  of  an  apothecary 
was  to  prepare  the  prefcriptions  of  the 
phyfician.  Later  ages  have  enlarged  this 
branch,  and  it  is  now  cuftomary  among 
perfons,  in  almofi:  every  ftation  of  life, 
on  the  firfl  attack  of  a  difeafe,  to  fend  for 
an  apothecary,  in  full  confidence  that  he 
is  capable  of  judging  of  their  cafe,  and  of 
prefcribing  a  medicine  and  regimen  fuit- 
able  to  counteract  its  effe6ls  on  the  con- 
flitution  j  and  it  feldom  happens  that  a 
phyfician  is  confulted  until  a  difeafe  is 
confiderably  advanced,  or  until  it  becomes 
untoward  or  refradtory,  or  when  fome 
alarming  fymptoms  threaten  the  patient. 
Let  not  the  reader  miftake  my  meaning, 
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and  think  tl^at  I  prefume  to  infinuate,  that 
apothecaries  in  general  are  not  qualified 
for  what  they  undertake ;  this  is  far  from 
being  my  meaning,  and  far  from  the 
truth  :  nor  is  it  likely  that  I  fhould  thus 
vilify  a  profeffion  which  I  myfelf  follow.  1 
am  perfe6lly  fenfible  that  the  greaternum- 
ber  of  the  gentlemen  who  prad:ife  this 
branch  of  medicine,  are  well  informed, 
truly  ingenious,  and  perfedly  equal  to  what 
they  profefs.  But  on  the  other  hand,  I  am 
confident  that  thefe  gentlemen  will  agree 
with  me  in  opinion,  that  there  are  fome 
exceptionable  characters,  who  are  not  fuf-^ 
ficiently  informed,  and  who  are  ill  quali- 
fied for  fo  important  an  undertaking.  But 
this  is  a  circumftance,  which,  among 
many  other  national  evils,  is  overlooked. 
Mankind  in  general  are  incapable  of  dif- 
criminating,  whether  or  not  the  pra6ti- 
tioner  they  employ,  is  a  man  of  real  judg- 
ment in  his  profeffion ;  and  this  is  more 
frequently  the  cafe  in  the  pra(5lice  of  phy- 
fic,  than  in  furgery  ;  as  in  the  latter,  cer- 
tain cafes  occur,  in  which  ignorance  muft 
be  foon  deteded,  fuch  as  in  luxations, 

L  2  frac- 
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fradlures,  and  accidents,  which  require 
an  operation.  When,  in  the  former  cafes, 
patients  are  often  difpofed  to  receive,  as 
gofpel,  the  dire6lions,  and  fwalluw  with 
confidence  the  medicines  that  are  admi- 
niftered  to  them,  without  a  fuppofition 
that  thofe  who  prefcribe  them  are 
equally  ignorant  and  illiterate.  Thofe 
who  are  difpofed  to  purfue  the  means, 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  acquiring  that 
information  which  is  necelTary  to  qualify 
a  man  for  a  well-informed  prad^litioner. 
In  London,  there  are  as  able  profefibrs  in 
the  different  branches  of  medicine,  anato- 
my, and  furgery,  as  in  any  country  what- 
ever. There  are  many  public  hofpitals,  fi- 
tuated  in  different  quarters  of  the  metro- 
polis, in  v/hich  every  practical  informa- 
tion, both  phyfical  and  furgical,  may  be 
received. 

Thofe  who  have  neglected  to  purfue 
thefe  effential  parts  of  medical  erudition, 
however  regularly '  they  may  have  ferved 
an  apprenticcfliip,  can  have  no  clear  idea 
of  the  true  nature  of  difeafes ;  they  will 
tie  liable  to  commit  egregious  blunders  in 

the 
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the  treatmet  of  them  ;  and  the  fmallefl 
errors  are  fometimes  produ£live  of  fatal 
confequences.  There  are  many  practi- 
tioners of  this  defcription  who  experience 
the  confidence  of  mankind;  becanfe  man- 
kind, in  general,  are  not  competent  judges, 
whether  the  praditioner  they  employ,  is 
a  man  of  real  abilities.  And  it  fometimes 
happens,  that  they  get  into  an  extenfive 
pradice  ;  while  others,  who  have  fpared 
neither  pains,  nor  expence,  to  acquire 
every  requifite  kind  of  knowledge,  and 
are  truly  ingenious,  do  not  meet  with  the 
fame  encouragement,  which  from  their 
merit  and  abilities,  they  are  entitled  to 
expedl.  This  is  an  incontrovertible  fadt, 
and  ferves  to  prove  how  little  inquifitve 
people  are  in  general,  refpeding  the  edu- 
cation of  thofe  with  whom  they  entruft 
their  health  and  lives. 

Having  advanced  fo  far  on  the  fubjevft 
of  Quackery,  it  will  probably  be  expected 
that  I  fhould  propofe  fome  plan  for  re^ 
moving  this  evil.  But  I  fear  it  is  an  evil, 
too  deeply  rooted,  to  be  eafily  eradicated 
fior-  can  it  be  effc61ed,  unlefs  a  regulation 
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IS  eilablifhed  among  the  regular  pracli'^ 
tioners. 

If  a  law  was  enaded,  that  no  perfon 
whatever,  fhould  be  permitted  to  prac- 
tice phyfic  and  furgery,  but  thofe  who 
have  been  examined  by  proper  perfons 
appointed  for  that  purpofe,  from  whom 
they  fhould  receive  certificates  of  their 
qualifications  — that  fevere  fines,  and 
penalties,  fhould  be  inflided  on  every 
perfon  who  fhould  prefume  to  pradice 
without  fuch  a  privilege  ; — that  perfons 
fhould  be  employed,  from  time  to  time, 
to  infped  each  refpedive  parifh,  who 
fhould  make  regular  reports,  and  lodge 
an  information  againfl  every  one  who 
fliould  attempt  to  pradice  without  having 
received  a  certificate  of  their  qualifica- 
tions; it  might  perhaps  be  attended  with 
the  heft  of  confequences,  and  fave  the 
lives  of  many  of  his  Majefly's  fubjeds. 

The  College  of  Phyficians  of  London, 
are  the  8:uardians  of  medicine  in  this 
kingdom,  and  are  the  beft  judges  who 
are,  or  are  not,  qualified  for  pradifing 

this 
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this  fciertce,  of  fo  much  importance  to  fo- 
ciety.  If  a  certain  number  of  this  learned 
and  re{ped:able  body,  were  to  examine 
every  perfon  (in  the  Englifli  language 
who  was  to  practice  in  the  capacity  of  aa 
apothecary,  before  they  were  permitted  to 
prefcribe  remedies  for  difeafes  ;  and,  were 
the  Company  of  Surgeons  to  fuifer  no  per-* 
fpn  to  praftife  any  branch  of  furgery,  as 
well  without -f-,  as  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality 

*  I  mention  the  Englifh  language,  becaufe  thofe 
vvho  are  admitted  as  fellows  and  licentiates  of  the  col- 
lege, are  examined  in  Latin.  And  though  a  perfon. 
may  be  qualified  to  anfwer  any  praflical  queftion  ia 
his  own  native  language,  yet  he  may  not  be  fufficiently 
converfant  with  L^tin  to  anfwer  fuch  queftions  pro- 
pofed  to  him  in  that  language. 

t  Thofe  without  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  are  per- 
mitted to  praaice  furgery,  and  are  not  fummoncd  to 
be  examined  before  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the 
Corporation  of  Surgeons.  This,  if  I  may  take  th^ 
liberty  to  fay,  I  think  requires  fome  reguktion,  which, 
if  put  in  force,  might  be  produaive  of  falutary  ef- 
feas.  Doubtlefs  there  are,  in  the  country,  as  well 
as  London,  fome  praaitioners  who  are  not  fufficiently 
informed,  and  who  may  be  fen t  for  in  many  cafes  ^nd 
accidents,  which  require  immediate  affiftance,  and 
where  the  fate  of  the  patient  depends  on  the  fkill  of 

the 
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tality,  except  thofe  who  have  been  exa- 
mined, and  received  a  teftimony  of  their 
being  qualified,  from  the  Court  of  Exa- 
miners, very  falutary  benefits  would  be 
derived  to  mankind  from  fucha  regulation  : 
errors,  and  abufes  in  medicine,  of  fo 
pernicious  a  tendency,  would  be  removed ; 
the  inftitution  of  medical  pra6lice  would 
be  fecured  on  an  equitable  foundation, 
and  many  lives  would  be  preferved  from 
falling  facrifices,  through  ignorant  and 
rafli  pretenders. 

As  public  utility  is  my  fole  view  in 
writing  thefe  fheets,  I  fhould  therefore 
be  concerned,  if  I  thought  that  my  in- 
tention fhould  be  mifconftrued,  fo  as 
to  be  fuppofed  an  advocate  for  cruelty  and 
oppreflion. — This  is  fo  far  from  being  the 
cafe;  that,  on  the  contrary,  compaffion, 
and  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  fufferings  of 
others,  have  influenced  me  to  endeavour 

the  furweon.    For,  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  a 
confultation  cannot  be  fo  readily  procured  as  in  Lon-^ 
don,  and  the  patient  may  pcrifli ;   who,  if  proper 
afliftance  had  been  afforded  him,  might  have  been 
preferved, 

to 
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to  warn  mankind  of  the  rifk  they  are  ex- 
pofed  to,  by  having  their  difeafes  treated 
by  unlkilful  perfons. 

I  have  not  the  vanity  to  exped,  that 
my  fentiments,  on  this  fubjedl,  v^ill  meet 
with  the  concurrence  of  every  one  that 
may  be  difpofed  to  perufe  this  pamphlet. 
I  am  aware  that  advocates  for  quackery, 
in  this  country,  are  numerous;  from  thefe 
I  do  hot  expedl  the  moft  liberal  fenti- 
ments. There  are  many  credulous  per- 
fons who  will  readily  refign  up  their  un- 
derftanding,  and  become  dupes  to  the 
moft  illiterate  knaves.  And  there  is  not 
an  inilance  in  which  the  truth  of  this  re- 
mark appears  more  plaufible  than  in  quac- 
kery.— Such  perfons  will  readily  condemn 
and  ridicule  the  fentiments  of  a  man  that 
does  not  coincide  with  their  own  favou^ 
rite  fyflem,  without  confidering,  if  what 
he  has  advanced,  is  confident  with  reafon 
and  truth,  or  not.  I  flatter  myfelf,  how- 
ever, that  thefe  fheets  will  fall  into  the 
hands  of  fome  who  will  judge  of  their 
contents  more  candidly,  and  conclude 
more  rationally,  and  whofe  friendly  ad- 
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monitions  may  induce  many  to  avoid  this 
ihare. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  confider  me  too 
prolix  on  this  fubjed; ;  but  before  I  con^ 
elude,  fhall  only  add,  that  though  I  have 
prefumed  to  publifli  my  thoughts  on  a  fub- 
je£l  which  I  confider  of  fo  interefling  a  na- 
ture, I  have  no  felf-interefted  views  ;  all 
I  aim  at,  is  to  endeavour  to  induce  man- 
kind to  avoid  a  nefl:  of  profligate  cheats, 
who  are  void  of  every  principle  of  honour, 
honefty,  and  remorfe  of  confcience  j  who 
are  adually  ignorant  of  the  profeffion  they 
prefume  to  pra6t:ice,  who  not  only  de- 
fraud people  of  their  money,  but  ruin 
their  conflitutions,  and  fhorten  the  lives 
of  many  ;  who  often  receive  large  pre- 
miums, when  they  deferve  to  be  hanged. 
In  fhort,  the  numli^rs  they  maffacre  in  a 
year,  arc  truly  a  national  evil  and  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  if  empiricifm  was 
abolifhed^  many  lives  would  be  yearly 
preferved,  who  fall  vidims  to  their  rafli 
and  erroneous  praiiice. 

As  this  pamphlet  is  defigned  for  the 
perufal  of  the  public  at  l.^rge,  J  have  en- 
deavoured 
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deavoured,  through  the  whole  of  it,  to 
exprefs  myfclf  in  a  clear  intelligible  man- 
ner. Where  I  have  added  a  technical 
term,  I  have  attempted  to  explain  it ; 
whether  or  not  I  have  efFeded  this,  I 
will  leave  the  reader  to  determine. 


FIN  IS. 


Errata.    Page  6,  Une  18,  for  Pleurefy,  read  Plcurify. 
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